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The Empire's Rallying Cry— 
“Pull Together!” 


HE delegates from the overseas countries of the 

British Empire seem to have brought with them a 

welcome breeze of hope and good cheer. ‘Throughout 

the Dominions it is felt that the commercial crisis 
due to the war is being safely passed. No territory has 
wholly escaped, but that was only to be expected from 
the enormous magnitude of the great struggle. To a 
greater or lesser extent it upset the commercial affairs 
of every country in the world, and many of those which 
did not take a share in the fighting suffered nearly as much 
as those which did, through the blocking of the channels 
of communication and other interruptions inseparable 
from a state of warfare. Very much the same history 
has to be told of the Old Country and her daughters in 
the years immediately following the armistice. There 
was, even in New Zealand—one of the most prosperous 
of the Dominions—first a great boom that led numbers of 
dairy farmers and others into speculating beyond their 
means. ‘They were under the impression that the rise 
in land values was going to be durable. ‘Then came the 
inevitable slump, with a period approaching to stagnation. 
Now, according to Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister for 
New Zealand, the tide has turned. Business is improving 
and the story which he has to tell is most encouraging. 
Mr. Massey, speaking at the luncheon given to a number 
of delegates to the Imperial Economics Conference by the 
Imperial Industries Club, stated the case very moderately 
when he said that “ the indications were rather more for 
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prosperity than depression.”’ He went on to indicate th 
he did not think that they would get out of the wood un 
things were satisfactory in the heart of the Empire. Nothir 
can fully make up for the fall in European trade, but tl 
Colonies can help. 

The commercial situation is that the young natior s 
are recovering far more quickly than the old. In Canad), 
for instance, the outcry is for more and more immigrant. 
In a recent speech to the Montreal Chamber of Commerc 
Mr. Robb, Minister of Immigration, said that Canadia» 
conditions justified largely increased immigration, to whic 
the Dominion should open her door. He dwelt on the 
vast resources of the country, which could not be develope 
without more population. Of those who went over to d 
the harvesting he said, ‘‘ We opened the doors fairly wid. 
We let in 11,500 men to help in the harvest, and many 
of them will remain.”’ The President of the Canadia 
Pacific spoke in the same tone at Edmonton. He main- 
tained that immigration is Canada’s greatest need, and 
that the country should issue a general invitation to ail 
desirable immigrants from Britain, Europe and the United 
States. This is, at the least, a very hopeful sign. ‘The 
Canadians are obviously intent on making the potential 
riches of their country into available wealth, and they 
recognise that this cannot be done without a population 
greatly beyond that which Canada has at present. ‘Thus 
we have in far distant colonies the evidence that a recovery 
is being made from the effects of the war, and there is 
justification for saying that this recovery will increase as 
time goes on. There is every ground for confidence in 
the future of any country that at present has not sufficient 
men to do the work necessary to growth ; yet, it is recognised 
that, in Mr. Massey’s words, there is no royal road to 
prosperity. All classes have to unite and take their coats 
off for hard work, nor need they—in the colonies, at any 
rate—doubt that a way will be found to overcome class 
differences. ‘This will be accomplished only by all-round 
consideration. ‘The man employed must be prepared to 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage, and the employer, 
on his part, must be ready to give a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. 

All this by itself, however, would not solve the home 
difficulty, although well calculated to renew the prosperity 
of the Colonies. What Britain is suffering from chiefly 
is the paralysis that has fallen upon European trade. It seems 
hopeless to expect any immediate improvement, though, no 
doubt, things will get better when the countries are once 
more able to make cosmos out of the chaos in which they 
are at present involved. Neither business firms nor 
nations, however, can afford to sit down with folded arms 
and wait for that millenium. ‘They must set about finding 
work for the workless and means of re-establishing 
trade. ‘The motto for the task is that they should all 
pull together, the Mother Country and the Colonies. It 
is certain that within the bounds of the British Empire 
there is work and its reward in abundance. Suppose the 
rest of the world were wiped out and the British Empire to 
remain intact, the latter might be deprived of a few luxuries, 
but all that is necessary to life and all that is required 
even for comfort in life could be derived from the Imperial 
factories. ‘The primary essential for producing that result 
is the determination that all shall work together with an 
eye to the general prosperity. On what terms they shall 
work it is for the Conference to decide. 
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Our Frontispiece 


(CLINICAL and pathological attainments are rare in com- 

bination. ‘To put the matter in another way, scientific 
investigators seldom shine as doctors, just as eminent jurists 
are not often successful advocates. Sir Thomas Horder is 
both a distinguished clinician and pathologist. Hence his 
fame in the medical profession, which has been enhanced by 
his brilliant educational work at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
He is President of the section of Medicine of the British 
Medical Association—a position of high distinction—and a 
Physician in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. He is still 


young—only fifty-two. He was knighted in 1918 and created . 


R. 


a baronet this year. 
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declaring that the policy which underlies the 


OLONEL BUCKLEY ended his weighty and 
(> clear statement on Empire Settlement by 

movement “is a great policy, a noble policy, 

and a vital policy.” The reason for that faith 
being in him is “‘ that a more highly developed Empire 
means stability and strength.’ We do not think that 
anyone will deny these plain propositions. The difficulty 
is how to spread the population of the Empire economically 
over the space at disposal. Colonel Buckley mentioned 
two obstacles that stand in the way, one temporary and 
the other permanent. The first is the fact that the history 
of migration shows that it is diminished in hard times 
and increased in times of plenty. More or less, the con- 
ditions which produce so vast an amount of unemployment 
just now prevail over the rest of the civilised world. ‘The 
would-be settler feels that it would be difficult to establish 
himself in Australia, Canada or South Africa at the present 
moment ; he is inclined to wait till the time for establishing 
himself becomes more favourable. The other and per- 
manent obstacle is that the inhabitants of an old country 
such as ours do not take kindly to the idea of leaving the 
surroundings in which they have been born. The idea 
of emigration is associated in their mind with apprehensions 
of loneliness and home-sickness. 


JN Colonel Buckley’s judgment these difficulties are 

not insuperable. The chief objection might be got 
over by a system of group migration. Probably the best 
emigrants imaginable would consist of a man and his wife 
before, rather than after, their prime, and a family of healthy 
boys and girls. It would be all the better if one or two 
parties of the same composition settled beside them. ‘The 
mere fact of this being done would alleviate, and in many 
cases probably remove altogether, the sense of loneliness. 
Every vear something like 550,000 young people, rather 
more than half of them boys, are ready to come upon 
the labour market in this country. They are certainly 
the most desirable emigrants from the point of view of 
the Colonies. Family emigration is open to the objection 
that it entails the maintenance of the mother and children 
while the father is finding his feet ; this difficulty, however, 
is one to be grappled with. Female migration also ought 
to be encouraged ; the women in Great Britain outnumber 
the men by two millions, and there is a dearth of them 
in the Dominions. The emigration of women is one of 
the most praiseworthy means of securing that closer settle- 
ment of the Dominions which would eventually stabilise 
and infinitely strengthen the Empire. 


[LORD JUSTICE ATKIN ought to be supported in 
his appeal that a knowledge of law should be made a 
subject of general education. The principle underlying 
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his argument is, that among the other objects of education 
should be remembered the making of good citizens, and 
by “ good ” we mean intelligent. ‘To the average Engishman 
the law is like an incomprehensible wall of adamant, a 
thing that is set up without rhyme or reason, but against 
which the incautious man is very likely to knock his head. 
In consequence, the law is feared by some and ridiculed 
by others, as in the immortal phrase, “ The law is a hass.”’ 
The intelligent, however, know that fear and scorn are 
equally misplaced. Like everything else, the law may 
be, and frequently is, abused, but it is founded on reason 
and justice. In this country, at any rate, when the individual 
complains that his liberty is infringed he does not recognise 
that the natural boundary of liberty is the point at which 
the liberty of one is an interference with the liberty of 
others. If the human being could live in an allotted space 
where there was no other inhabitant, he would enjoy liberty 
in the widest sense of the term; but as, for the sake of 
comfort, strength and convenience, he finds it advisable 
not to dwell in solitude, but as one of a community, it is 
necessary that he should study the rights and freedom of 
companions as well as his own. ‘That is what needs wide 
inculcation. No man, unless he chooses the law as a pro- 
fession, need study its intricacies; but the principle of 
law should be explained to every citizen. 


ON LOOKING AT AN OLD MAP OF THE BRIGHTON 
ROAD. 
A.D. 1730. 
Open read of gay adventure 
Shaded by the summer’s leaf ; 
Common track of tinker, tailor, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar, thief. 


3uck and dandy, priest and pedlar, 
Each upon his journey bent, 

Sees the smoke trom glowing camp fires 
Wreathing round the gipsy tent. 


Great gay road of sweet adventure 
Years of romance have unfurled 
On your kindly, dust-flecked bosom, 
““ Greatest stage in all the world.” 
BERNARD Bouguet. 


()SCAR BROWNING, who died at Rome on Saturday 

in his eighty-sixth year, has left behind a memory 
with a fine aroma. As far as time is concerned, he was a 
Victorian of Victorians, because he was born on Janu- 
ary 27th, 1837, the year in which Victoria came to the 
throne. Among the events of his childhood—one can 
scarcely call them recollections—was the fact that, as a 
baby, he had been kissed by the Queen. He was the author 
of innumerable works, extending in subject from George 
Eliot to the ancient classics, but they have become a tra- 
dition rather than actual part of English literature. His 
personality, however, will not soon be forgotten; the 
memory of it is kept green at Eton and Cambridge, if 
nowhere else. Such company as his is unattainable in our 
day. Skilled and witty, an epicure and an artist, a host 
of boundless hospitality and a fine judge of the wine and 
comestibles that go with it, his rooms at Cambridge were 
for thirty-three years the rendezvous of all who were most 
promising among the freshmen and of celebrities whose 
varied gifts reflected some part of his own personality. 
For the last ten years of his life he lived at Rome, his charm 
unabated and his interest in music and pictures as ardent 
as it ever had been. Probably, if he were able to speak 
now, he would express satisfaction at an end which was 
not lingering but sudden. It was more consistent with 
his sturdy and decided temperament than a long illness 
would have been. 


"| HE shortage of cotton in Lancashire is largely due to 

the destruction of the plants by insects. The cotton plant, 
which is a species of mallow, is infected with insect pests of a 
most baneful kind. One of these, the “ cotton boll-worm,”’ 
is the larva of a small moth; but an even more injurious 
insect is the cotton boll-weevil. The American Cotton 
Growers’ Association are preparing to spend half a million 
pounds in an effort to combat this pest. They propose 











to co-ordinate all existing knowledge on the subject, to 
improve all successful methods of fighting the pest, and to 
stimulate the product of calcium arsenate, which seems 
to be one of the most effective insecticides for this par- 
ticular beetle. ‘The Journal of the Agricultural Department 
of South Africa states that unless this weevil is kept under 
by the application of scientific methods, cotton-growing 
in America “is doomed.” In 1922 it is estimated that the 
value of cotton destroyed by the boll-weevil amounted 
to £130,000,000, and this ignores all the collateral damages 
which follow. 


HE beetle’s scientific name is Anthonomus grandis. 

It punctures the seed-pods and lays eggs which hatch out 
into white footless maggots, which attain in time a length 
of three-eighths of an inch. ‘These maggots feed inside 
the buds of the seed-pods, which become stunted and either 
wither or rot away. As the winter sets in the adult beetle 
retires to the ground and hides among rubbish, weeds, and 
so on ; but on the return of the spring weather the beetles 
emerge and again begin laying their eggs on the young 
plants. ‘The whole life cycle seems to be about a month 
in length. ‘Thus there is a constant succession of genera- 
tions during the spring, summer and early autumn. The 
best method of combating the trouble is spraying with 
calcium arsenate in the form of a powder or dust ; but 
there is not enough available arsenic in the world to supply 
the growers’ wants. ‘The production of calcium arsenate 
is at present only 50 per cent. of the norma! output, and 
the normal output is some hundred times too small for 
the demands of the planters. One curious effect of the 
cotton collapse in the Southern States produced by this 
insect pest is that it has led to the reopening of certain 
mines in Cornwall from which arsenic may be obtained in 
quantities which were hitherto unremunerative to mine. 


HE Exhibition of English Primitives at Burlington 
House was opened on Wednesday, and it is not too 
much to say that the date marks an epoch not only in 
English art history, but in the study of European painting. 
Several times during the Dark and Earlier Middle Ages 
history has recorded the influence of English art centres 
upon Continental work, but until this week we have had 
no real opportunity for estimating the power of English 
painting. In many ways private enterprise was necessary 
for the collection of such an exhibition, and the energy 
of Lord Lee of Fareham and his committee, especially 
Mr. Constable and Mr. Tristram in collecting our primitive 
wealth, is one of the most gratifying examples of art patronage 
of recent times. It only remains for us to follow the lead 
of the Louvre authorities, who lately opened a permanent 
exhibition of the, also recently discovered, French primi- 
tives, by devoting a room at the National Gallery for the 
display of this first contingent and of such new accessions 
as will undoubtedly be revealed of English medizval and 
Early Renaissance painting. 


FTER a great and exciting contest Meadowbrook 
beat the British Army by twelve goals to nine in the 
final of the Open Polo Championship ‘Tournament, played 
on Saturday. It was one of those games which leave it 
practically undecided which is the better side. At the end 
of the first period the British Army had secured two against 
none ; the three American goals by which the match was 
won were hit in the last three minutes of the final period. 
The two teams were, therefore, very evenly matched ; 
but the Army had not the luck, as Mr. Leaf was hit in 
the face during the last period, and the game had to be 
postponed for some time in consequence. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Melvill led his side splendidly, and himself hit 
seven goals, four of them at the end of runs more than 
half the length of the ground, originating with openings 
which he made for himself. On the other hand, Devereux 
Milburn played very well for Meadowbrook, and the 
members of his side were at their very best. 


N Saturday, at Woking, a match is to be played with 
““ guttie’ balls by two string sides of amateurs. It 
will be, in effect, a match between age and youth since 
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on the one side will be ranged those who learned the game 
with the solid ball, on the other those educated on the 
rubber core. It will be extremely surprising if early training 
compensates for the additional burden of years, and, indeed, 
it is probable that those who have not played with a “ guttie ”’ 
for twenty-one years will feel it just as strange as those 
who have never played with it at all. It will be interesting 
to see not only how far the guttie can be hit in comparison 
with its supplanter, but how it is suited by certain modern 
methods of hitting. Undoubtedly, since the rubber core 
came in there has been a general shortening of swings. 
The club does not swish so far round the head as it once 
did. One school of thought holds that the guttie needed 
a long swing, another believes that the modern players 
have hit on a better method of hitting with greater economy 
of movement. Saturday’s game may provide some interest- 
ing evidence. 


O far as it has gone, the Rugby football season seems 
to show rather a lack of outstanding teams. Newport, 
indeed, still retains its unbeaten record of last year, and it 
is hard not to believe that if the Newport side had played 
almost en bloc for Wales that country would have done better 
than it did. Other Welsh sides are undoubtedly rich in 
forwards, and their backs can stop other people from scoring, 
but they cannot score themselves as they used to do in 
the great days of Gwyn Nicholls and Gabe. In England 
Leicester, despite Wakefield, seems to have fallen on hard 
times for the moment, and the most interesting occurrence 
has been the defeat of Blackheath by Bradford. ‘The 
Londoners went northwards on a “ missionary ” enterprise, 
but the pupils roundly defeated their teachers. ‘The name 
of Bradford is still stirring in the ears of those who remember 
Toothill and Jowett and other terrible Yorkshiremen before 
the days of Northern Unions, and it is pleasant to see 
those who have fought the hard battle of amateur football 
in the north of England thus triumphant. 


DROWNED SHIPS. 
Pale and afar, the skyline faints to the sea, 
While the evening star, 
In the fading sky 
Aloof and high, 
Looks down on the empty, waiting bay 
Where the drowned ships are. 


The lonely star and the wan-faced, weary moon 
Watch over the bar, 
As the day’s wings fold 
Shrouded and cold. 
The silence grows in the darkling bay 
Where the drowned ships are. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


HE melancholy tale of the windmills has been told 
once and for all by Alphonse Daudet. For many 
years our own windmills—-the sole splendid relics of medi- 
zval mechanics—have been falling into disuse, and now 
the Norfolk millers have met together and faced the pro- 
spect of final extinction. Great mills there yet will be at 
the ports for grinding American and Canadian grain, 
but the mill that gave a dozen villages their flour from the 
wheat of surrounding farms can no longer carry on. ‘The 
increased home production of wheat since 1914 gave the 
millers a respite, but we must face the melancholy fact that 
arable farming no longer pays, and local milling even less. 
As the airy castles of the millers are emptied of their last 
sacks, one further step is taken towards the end of old 
country life : the towns get another grip of the countryman, 
and one more centre of local trade is extinguished. ‘The 
only consolation is that windmills, a little adapted, make 
most delightful houses, where all the rooms are round and 
you can lie in bed and look out four ways at once. Small 
wonder that the miller is slow and sad to go. 


“ [EVENEMENT AU BAL,” our supplement for this 

week, is another of the series of French line engravings, 
several of which we have already reproduced. The designer 
of the whole series was Freudeberg, and the engraver, in 
this instance, Ingouf junior. 
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BRITISH PRIMITIVES 


OST critics of this important exhibition may have, 
if they be honest, to confess that, with the best will 
in the world to criticise intelligently, they lack the 
special knowledge requisite. Such confession is 
doubly humiliating because the subject of this show 

peculiarly our own. Were Flemish or Italian primitives 


<n 


is 
in question, doubtless our critics could give a good account 
of ¢nemselves ; but, confronted with British material, we shall 


be, I fear, either dumb or eloquently unilluminating. Perhaps 
the most important aspect of the exhibition is that it will force 
us at last to come to grips with a problem of exceptional difficulty. 
This difficulty is due, in the first place, to our record of inexcus- 
abie indifference, which has allowed nearly all trace of our 
primitives to perish, unstudied and unsung ; in the second, to 


1.—VIRGIN AND CHILD. Copy by E. W. Tristram of painting in Bishop’s Palace, Chichester. 





the first and more significant we cannot do better than begin 
with the lovely Chichester ‘“‘ Virgin and Child” (Fig. 1). The 
rarely tender and spiritual emotion of this perfect painting 
should set our standard for the refinement of the purest English 
art in the last half of the thirteenth century—the golden age 
of English Gothic art. In grace and sweet serenity it is the 
peer of the Westminster and Lincoln spandrel angels and the 
Wells north porch figures. Of all these the outstanding charac- 
teristic is a pure and gracious charm, in a kind found nowhere 
else. If now we turn to the embroideries in this exhibition— 
the few examples of the medium in which English art was 
supreme—we see in Nos. 120, 122 and 125 the same instinct 
for grace and a sort of radiant loveliness. ‘These embroideries 
are dated circa 1300 and circa 1400. Ninety years or so later 


Diameter of original 2ft. 6ins. 


Circa 1250. 


the extreme rarity of indubitable works on which to found 
belated knowledge ; and thirdly, to the susceptibility of some 
British primitives to foreign influence. 

This exhibition, which reflects the utmost credit on its 
promoters, owes most to the tact and organisation of Lord Lee, 
the genius of Mr. Tristram in catching in his copies the spirit 
of the original paintings, and the devotion of Mr. Constable, 
whose catalogue is a model of scholarly conscience. Our first 
necessity in profiting by all this is to apprehend what may 
reasonably be accepted as the British temperament or spirit. 
Until we learn to recognise this spirit in its purest state, as 
untouched as possible by foreign influence, we cannot hope to 
meet the subtle question which haunts this exhibition—what 
is and what is not English? Enquiry must follow two clues— 
that of type and temperament, and that of technique. For 


we find in the extant masterpiece of the English fifteenth century 
school—the Eton Chapel paintings of circa 1485—a corresponding 
dignity and grace accompanying a more virile quality, and a 
feeling for litheness and high breeding which is not exactly 
reproduced in any other school. ‘The finish of the facial types, 
the minds and experience within, and something personal 
and delicate in poise and gesture which are conspicuous in 
William Baker’s Eton Series (Nos. 49-52), are conclusive proof 
that, in spite of all temptations, the temperament of William 
Baker was resolutely English. 

Having absorbed the grave and gracious quality of such 
works, we can visualise without much difficulty how lovely 
must have been the Virgin in ‘‘ The Coronation’ (No. 31), 
copied from Richard II’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. This 
and Mr. Tristram’s reconstruction of the St. Stephen’s Chapel 








2.—CRUCIFIXION. 





to be certainly English is 
restrained even in the ex- 
pression of the grotesque or 
boorish. The alabaster reliefs, 
Nos. 132-137, representing 
the “ Betrayal’ and “ Cruci- 
fixion ”’ and the “‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Catherine,” are perhaps 
the most striking instances of 
this. From them we deduce 
that in their rendering of 
base or boorish things the 
English artists avoided the 
brutal or cloddish. An inter- 
esting study in this connection 
are the pages exposed in 
Nos. 97 and 98. ‘These 
eleventh and twelfth century 
illuminations are the nearest 
approach to the boorish : but 
in a way which it is impossible 
to define they are saved 
from being fantastic or un- 
couth by simplicity and 
earnestness. Far from exer- 
cising a mechanical formula, 
they strive to express emo- 
tions which are very real to 
the artist. And lastly, in our 
investigation of type and tem- 
perament, we should note 
the Christs in two alabasters, 
Nos. 128 and 131. In these 
there is, indeed, mystic inven- 
tion and comprehension of 
His meek dignity and loving- 
kindness. 

As regards technique, the 
second clue we can follow 
up, we must first note in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s superb 
“* Benedictional of St. Aethel- 
wold ” (No. 96) of circa 980 
the traditional Anglo-Saxon 
linear technique. The artist’s 
love of expressive line, his 
curiosity for almost exces- 
sively involved and boss-like 
folds, is highly characteristic. 
Some forty years later comes 
the perfection of this Anglo- 
Saxon exultation in pure line, 


paintings (No. 28) give us a vivid impression of the spirited 
and noble design customary with the best English painters of 
the last half of the fourteenth century. 

Thus we have seen in works concerning whose nationality 
there can be little or no doubt that from 1250 or so to almost 
1500 a unique refinement of type and grace of movement were 
constant characteristics of the English school. And if we 
include in our investigation subjects of a lowlier nature, or 
cruel and derisive in motif, we shall note this : that what appears 
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Late fifteenth century. 6ft. 6ins. by 16ft.,on cak. From Foulis Easter Church, near Dundee 














sheer draughtsmanship. 

















3.-—KING RICHARD II. Distemper on gessoed panels 


Westminster Abbey. 





1390 (?). 











as exhibited in the Register of Newminster (circa 1020). The 
Winchester Bible (No. too, Vol. III) in this present show, 
dated circa 1170, is the greatest achievement here as regards 
Indeed, we shall not find it easy to 
cite a more perfect example of pure line in any primitive school. 
To the same period belongs the illuminated Psalter (No. 101), 
in which the strange, almost Egyptian, feeling for rigid per- 
pendicular folds and pattern is most stimulating. This love 
of line and highly developed line technique are reflected in 


the larger “St. Paul at 
Melita ” (No. 1), copied from 
the Canterbury wall painting 
of circa 1170; and we shall 
now recognise them as of 
the sign manuals of the 
English style. We see them in 
No. 10, the ‘‘ Crucifixion,” 
later thirteenth century, the 
“St. Faith ” (No. 7) and the 
“ Crucifixion”? (No. 8), and 
much later in William Baker’s 
Eton Paintings. His use of 
line, indeed, in large mural 
decoration is a master’s. Allied 
with this typical caligraphic 
style, in all these examples, 
is a pronounced yet sensitive 
feeling for sway and rhythm ; 
typical of this is the “‘ Cruci- 
fixion”’ (No. 8). So far as 
we can judge, the truly native 
art of the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries tended to 
fine long-drawn lines and 
subtly rhythmic poise: th 
squat and stiff, however much 
they crept in from the Con- 
tinent into the East Angliai 
school, are alien to the tra 
dition which derived fron 
Anglo-Saxon art. 

From these _ considera- 
tions we should turn to more 
particular problems, of which 
the famous Westminster Re- 
table, now actually available 
for our loving study, is the 
chief. For years this has been 
regarded as typically English. 
But here, surrounded by what 
we must hold to be the real 
right thing, it seems to show 
an alien strain. Exquisitely 
graceful and fastidious as it 
is, are not its grace and 
delicacy different from, more 
raffiné than, that of the Chi- 
chester or St. Stephen’s paint- 
ings? There is something 
smaller in the style, more 
accomplished in the manner, 
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more delicately graceful in the poses. 
Th.» we have the solemn and impressive 
“Pp chard IL” (Fig. 3), for the loan 
of «hich, too, we are profoundly in 
th: debt of the Dean and Chapter of 
W: ‘minster. Here, again, there seems 
to -e a different conception and tra- 
dit. n from that of more typically 
En ish work. Somehow, there seems 
to ¢ a heavier hand, a more material 
ten.erament. If we had to indicate 
av rk of this kind and scale that seems 
to \c more certainly English we would 
poiit to “ King Athelstan” (No. 72) 
of a century later. This keen and com- 
manding work, less over-painted than 
its iellow, No. 73, is almost disturbing 
in its suggestion of tremendous per- 
sonality. 

And then we come to more debat- 
able ground. The East Anglian school, 
owing to its geographical position, seems 
always to have been mixed with the 
art of the Low Countries. In Fig. 4, 








4.—RESURRECTION, one of five panels of 
the Norwich Cathedral Retable. 2ft. ro}ins. 
high. 1381 (?). 

part of the Norwich Retable, we may 
recognise an English element much 
'lended with Netherlandish feeling. 
But in the ‘ Crucifixion ”’ (Fig. 5) it 
eems more difficult to detect any 
distinctly English quality. Here, as in 
he “ Flagellation”’ (Fig. 6), not only 
he voice, but the hands also are alien. 
Vith the large “‘ Crucifixion ” (Fig. 2) 
rom Foulis Easter, near Dundee, we 
ind ourselves again on the debatable 
orderland, here seeing dim traces of 
something British in feeling, there a 
zreat deal of which the spiritual home 
is Netherlandish or Germanic. Testing 
such works as these either by the 
alabasters or the definitely English 
works, from Winchester or Westminster, 
we notice little reaction. This may be 
attributed either to our ignorance, 
already confessed, or to the suscepti- 
bility of the Eastern school to foreign 
influence. 

The tendency will be to assign to 
the British Primitive school anything 
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5.—CRUCIFIXION. End of fourteenth century. 2ft.7ins. by 3ft. 2dins. 
Lent by Lord Lee of Fareham. 


? 
. 


6—THE FLAGELLATION. Fifteenth century. 22ins. by 16}ins.; 
Milton Ernest Church, Beds. 





Distemper on canvas. 


or gessoed panel from 
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which does not obviously fit into other and better known 
schools—for example, Nos. 47 and 40. These are respectively 
a triptych of the late fifteenth century, illustrating the miracles 
of Christ, namely, the Resurrection of Lazarus in the centre, 
Christ casting out the devil from the dumb man, on the left, 
and Christ restoring the widow’s son, on the right. This 
remarkable work was, apparently, presented to the Brethren 
of St. John’s Hospital at Sherborne, a house founded in 1437. 
It has been ascribed to such disparate artists as Cosimo Roselli 
and the Master of Alkmaar, but Sir Martin Conway thinks 
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“it may well be English.” No. 40—the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St, 
Erasmus ’’—shows the saint, who was popular here in the !ate 
fifteenth century, and the donor, John Holynburne, a monk 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, and is dated 1474. Both of 
these at first sight are Flemish, but the strong Flemish influe ice 
in Baker’s Eton frescoes shows the inexpediency of yield ng 
to first impulse. As time goes on, we trust that the splen \id 
start given by this exhibition to our study of the School wil! be 
followed up until we determine with precision what is . nd 
what is not English. C. H. CoLiins Baker. 





RARE ANIMALS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS 


EVERAL additions of exceptional interest and rarity 

have been made to the collection at the Zoological 

Gardens within the past few months, and, taken as a 

whole, the present collection may be said to be as com- 

plete as at any time during the history of the Zoological 
Society. A few notes, therefore, on some of the rarer or more 
important of the recent additions may be of interest to readers 
of Country LIFE. 

The Regent’s Park Gardens were at one time noted for 
their fine stock of giraffes, but during the lean years of the 
war this stock had dwindled until it was reduced to one single 
individual, Maggie, which was born in the gardens in 1907. 
The importation of giraffes is a costly and difficult matter, but 
great efforts have been made during the past year to replenish 
the stock. A pair was ordered from the Sudan, and, after months 





YOUNG GIRAFFE FROM THE SUDAN, 


of waiting, they arrived within sight of the English coast, when 
one succumbed to the fickle English climate. The other, a female, 
arrived somewhat exhausted by her journey, but after careful 
nursing now appears to be in first-rate condition. Two were 
ordered from Pretoria, but one died before shipment. The other, 
a young male, has safely arrived, so that the gap in this depart- 
ment has been filled by a pair of sturdy young animals, which, 
it is hoped, may, in due course, prove as prolific as did the old 
stock years ago. 

In the past it has been rare to obtain stock from Abyssinia, 
but recently a few interesting animals have arrived, foremost 
among which are examples of a very fine baboon, known by 
the native name of “gelada.’”’ It is many years since the 
Zoological Society has possessed a specimen of this curious 
animal, which differs in many ways from the typical baboons 
and is, perhaps, more closely allied to some of the other monkeys, 
such as the guenons (Cercopithecus). The gelada differs con- 
siderably in the shape of the face from the more typical baboons, 





PROFILE OF A GELADA BABOON. 
Showing the peculiar shape of the nose and mouth. 


in which the muzzle is long and the nostrils situated at the 
extreme end, whereas in the animal under consideration the 
nostrils are placed some distance back. It isa large and imposing 
species, the male clothed in long hair of a dark brown colour, 
which forms a mantle over the back and shoulders. The throat 
and a triangular patch on the chest are bare and the skin of a 
brilliant red. The tail is long and tufted at the end. These 
monkeys inhabit the rocky hills of Abyssinia, living in parties 





THE GELADA BABOON, A NATIVE OF ABYSSINIA, 
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which descend to the plains to feed, often upon the crops of 
che natives. They frequently come in contact with the so-called 
Arabian baboon, and battles between the two species are said 
io take place, the geladas sometimes hurling pieces of rock upon 
their antagonists. From the behaviour of the pair at the 
‘“oological Gardens, the gelada appears to be good-tempered and 
far less aggressive than the majority of baboons. They seem, 
in fact, to be gentle animals, and the pair have a way of “ talking ’”’ 
to each other, which sounds not unlike the distant conversation 
»f children. 

Two specimens of the Abyssinian bush-pig or river-hog are 
the first of their kind to be represented in the collection. They 
ire pretty little pigs, covered with long reddish-brown hair. 
The bush-pigs of Africa, of which there are several species or 
races, vary considerably in colour and length of hair, the West 
\frican form, which has short reddish hair, having been often 
represented in the collection. In the wild state these pigs are 
nore or less nocturnal, spending the day in thick cover, where 
they form for themselves rainproof shelters by pulling down the 
jong grass over their backs, and emerging at dusk to feed upon 
many kinds of vegetation as well as upon any small animal that 
they can capture. They are particularly partial to the eggs 
and young of ground birds. 

Since the year 1915 the Zoological Society has been without 
an example of the African elephant, except for a young specimen 
of the dwarf West African race, which spent a few weeks at the 
Gardens en route for America. Sir Horace Byatt, K.C.M.G., 





THE FOSSA OF MADAGASCAR. 


the Governor of Tanganyika Territory, was good enough to 
secure a young specimen for the society several months ago, 
and this lived under the care of a native boy at Dar-es-Salaam 
until it was robust enough to face the voyage to England. 
It has now arrived with its keeper, and seems none the worse 
for its long voyage ; in fact, it appears to be in excellent condition. 
It is a male and stands some 3ft. gins. in height, and, if all goes 
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THE GREAT ANT-EATER. 


well, it may in due course attain the size of that other African 
elephant, the immortal Jumbo, which weighed some four tons 
when he left the Gardens for America in 1882. 

A rare and interesting animal is the fossa, the largest of 
the carnivores inhabiting Madagascar, of which a good specimen 
has been presented by Mr. Percivale Helyar, the British Consul. 
The fossa is one of those aberrant forms that has no very near 
relatives, being allied to the true cats, the civets and the mon- 
gooses. In size it is about twice that of the domestic cat. It 
possesses a very long tail and short fur of a uniform sandy- 
brown colour. In its native jungles of Madagascar it is said to 
be noted for its ferocity. 

The most remarkable animal, however, of which a pair has 
been acquired by purchase, is the great ant-eater ot South 
America, whose small and greatly elongated head, powertul 
front legs, armed with formidable claws, and enormous bushy 
tail, give it a most remarkable appearance. The general colour 
of this animal is black and ashy grey, while a broad black band, 
margined with a narrow line of white, extends from the throat 
and chest backwards along the sides of the body, terminating in 
a point. These very conspicuous markings, that are found upon 
so many animals, are of real service to them, as they tend 
to camouflage them, breaking up their form and rendering them 
inconspicuous, if not invisible, among their natural surroundings. 

The powerful front limbs, furnished, as they are, with long 
sharp claws, although very formidable weapons of defence, are 
chiefly used in tearing open the nests of termites and ants, 
while the long tongue, covered with a viscid secretion, is used 
to capture these insects and their larvie. The great hairy 
tail is used as a cover to hide the animal when at rest, and a 
very complete cover it makes. Lying upon its side, the animal 
folds itself up, as it were, its head towards its tail and the tail 
folded forward, completely covering the whole body, acting 
like a thatch, not only hiding the animal, but protecting it 
from rain. D. SETH-SMITH. 
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A YOUNG AFRICAN ELEPHANT, WITH HIS NATIVE KEEPER. 
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“HOUNDS WERE PUT TO 


‘ ” 


S the result of seeing some ‘‘ masks "’ of the otter on the 
wall of the dining-room of an inn at which I called 
for lunch a week or two ago, my thoughts, on the return 
journey to town, turned to otter hunting. Whereupon 
I wrote to the landlord asking him if he could furnish 

me with a list of the meets and the name of the secretary ? 
He very kindly replied that he was the local hon. secretary, 
and that the “‘ K.D.O.H.” should meet at his house the following 
Thursday “‘7fno more rain”! I decided to chance the weather, 
and wired him to expect me the night before the meet. Having 
done justice to a supper worthy of a sporting landlord, I was 
joined by “ mine host.” Very breezy and genial he turned out 
to be! Relating anecdotes and experiences, we talked well 
on to midnight. Even then I was loath to retire, so entertaining 
had I found the conversation. We parted full of hope that 
it would not rain too much on the morrow, and so again 
defer this, the seventh, re-arranged meeting. In spite of a 
pattering on the window I was soon in a land of baying hounds, 
leaping waters and record otters! Awake betimes, to find a fine 
but very dull morning, I hastily prepared ; and having partaken 
of a hearty breakfast, I got ready the camera and awaited hounds. 


WATER ABOVE THE WEIR.” 


The meet was at the Greyhound Hotel, Halton, Lancs, 
and hounds arrived by rail, there being nineteen couples in 
charge of Nicholas, the huntsman, and the whip. If a somewhat 
mixed pack, they showed signs of a wise selection. There 
were those of the smooth-coated type with foxhound pre- 
dominating, and others rough-coated or true otterhound breed, 
though several of the latter showed a considerable strain of the 
bloodhound. No doubt, this blood is of great value where 
nose is more to be depended upon than pace. 

We moved off at 9.30 a.m.—a much more rational hour than 
I have known, where 2 a.m. or even 1 a.m. was the rule—there 
being as yet not a large “ field,’”’ but one graced by the presence 
of several ladies. The Master, Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilscn, 
had elected ‘‘ to hunt the hounds ”’ himself, and his appearance 
in the “red jacket” was acclaimed with musical honours by 
the whole pack. Proceeding up-stream, we passed the works, 
and above the weir “hounds were put to water.” If not 
quite an ideal stretch from the huntsman’s point of view, 
the Lune here is most picturesque. In fact, at this point 
we enter that beautiful stretch of wooded water famous as 
the “‘ Crook o’ Lune.” 





COMING TO CLOSE QUARTERS. 
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Passing through the wood, hounds soon opened and struck 
up-stream. A “ sight”? was hailed from the opposite bank; 
bit there appeared to be too much water, and hounds failed to 
“ind him.” Arrived at the bridge—it was now raining— 
the Master decided to take hounds across, but found it rather 
‘cult going owing to the quantity of water in the river. We 
no.’ entered upon a more open stretch of country, and hounds 
were soon travelling merrily on both banks and responding 
usly to the lusty “‘ Hoy ! Wind him there !”’ of the Master. 
From the willows on the far bank hounds gave early evidence 
of che line, and struck off across the grass to the woods, but 
aparently lost or were “ whipped off.” I fancy the latter, 
as | heard of a badger’s earth in their vicinity. Hounds quickly 
ha. the line of another otter higher up stream, and they simply 
re\clled in it as they ran through the wet grass where our quarry 
had cut the bends. 

Now, I have mentioned the evidence of the bloodhound 
strain, and I do not know if this was responsible for the fact 
that several hounds were inclined to be rather loose of tongue ; 
but, no doubt, those who know the individual members of the 
pack can easily differentiate between the note of assurance 
which means business and that of over-eagerness. Anyhow, 
we soon had ‘‘ hound music,” and in this case it certainly was 
business, for they had “‘ marked ” an old stone drain. Hounds 
having been “drawn off” down-stream, the terriers were 
‘put to earth,” and, as a reward of patient waiting, a fine otter, 


= 
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after pausing to look round, took the water and made off down- 
stream. Hounds speedily winded him, and a_view-halloa 
told us they had headed him off and had him afloat, making 
up-stream. It was 2.15 p.m. when our otter bolted, and for 
a full hour he gave us a fine run, keeping to the water and heading 
up-stream all the while, after one vain effort to regain the drain. 
It was very difficult for both hounds and field, as there was 
plenty of water running strongly and a stiff breeze blowing 
up-stream. However, hounds were so persistent that it was 
soon evident the continuous swimming must also be telling on 
our quarry, and at length they got him out of the main stream 
into some deep pools. A drain at the top of the pools having 
been effectually stopped by one of the field, we had him cornered 
in the upper pool, and he was espied upon the branches of the 
willows. There was now no denying hounds, and scon, amid 
a tumbling mass of hair and teeth and flying water, there 
died a gallant otter ! 

Hounds having “ broken him up” and tasted their well 
earned blood, the mask been presented to the ‘‘ tenant of the 
water,” the pole to “ mine genial host,” and the pads distributed, 
we were guided toa welcome inn in the village of Hornby. The 
run had lasted a full hour from the bolt to the kill, the otter 
keeping to the water all the while. He was a large dog otter of 
over 243]b. weight, and in fine condition. He was the seven- 
teenth kill of the season, a fitting conclusion to a memorable 
run and a very enioyable day ! CHARLES R. BRowN. 





AN EYE-WITNESS AT WALTON HEATH 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


AST week’s News of the World Tournament at Walton 
Heath suffered a little in some respects in comparison 
with one or two of its predecessors. We did miss— 
it is idle to deny it—the great personalities of the older 
generation. They had, apart from their glorious play, 
a magnetic and dramatic quality. I do not know that one thinks 
of James Braid as a great actor; yet, as he walked along with 
that slow stride and inscrutable countenance, how supremely 
dramatic he used to be. And each of his famous contemporaries 
has likewise some individual and picturesque quality. There 
are still some fine showmen: Duncan is one to his finger-tips ; 
but it is no disparagement to say of most of the modern golfers, 
fine players as they undoubtedly are, that they seem just a little 
drab by comparison. Such figures as Vardon, Braid, Tay!or 
and Herd cannot be bred in every generation. 

So much by way of gentle complaint against Providence. 
And now, there were many respects in which this tournament 
was full of interest. The weather, for instance, was horribly 
interesting. Such a day as was Wednesday, especially in the 
afternoon, I hope never to meet with again, as far as watching 
golf is concerned. A gale of wind blew sheets of icy cold rain 
right across that bleakest of heaths, and how the combatants 
managed to play at all I do not know. Yet Duncan—I believe, 
for I had 
taken refuge 
by that time 
—played just 
about as well 
as it is pos- 
sible to play. 
Then, on 
W ednesday, 
when the rain 
had _ stopped, 
the wind blew 
harder than 
ever. When 
it blew behind 
the players, 
such a_ hole 
as the eighth, 
some 46oyds. 
decidedly up- 
hill, asked for 
a drive and 
a chip with 
a mashie 
niblick, and I 
am told that 
Mitchell actu- 
ally drove 
into the 
cross bunker 
in front of 
the green, a 
thing never 
done before. 








R. G. WILSON, THE WINNER, IN THE “NEWS OF THE WORLD” TOURNAMENT, 


When the wind was adverse it was a very different matter. 
Take the tenth hole, for instance. Just before the tournament, 
Bingham, the longest driver in the field, had driven to the foot 
of the green. I saw Duncan have two full hits with a wooden 
club and get not quite so far. It was a terribly severe test, and— 
perhaps I am censorious—I did not think that the majority of 
the players came out of it too well. Most of them seemed to 
lack the power of keeping the ball low, such as Braid and 
Taylor used to have in such perfection. Havers can do it: he 
has a splendid low flying drive at his command; but many 
of the others seemed tied to their normal high driving, 
which is so wonderfully accurate and powerful in normal 
weather, but which landed them in sad trouble on this occa- 
sion. So many iilustrious persons so deep in the heather I 
never saw. 

Another and most thrilling source of interest was the remark- 
able closeness of the finishes. Never, I think, in this tournament 
have so many matches had to go to the extra hole, though, to 
be sure, last vear George Gadd made a hobby of winning at the 
nineteenth. But this year everybody was doing it. Thursday 
was the dav, when Renouf beat Havers at the twentieth and 
Tom Williamson at the nineteenth, while Wilscn beat Mitchell 
at the twentieth, and that after one of the finest finishes that 
ever were 
seen—a four 
and a three 
for the last 
two holes at 
Walton in 
a gale of 
wind. 

One great 
feature of the 
golf, as I 
saw it, was 
the putting. 
Much has 
been said 
and written 
about the 
poorness’ of 
our profes- 
sionals’ put- 
ting as com- 
pared with 
the rest of 
their game, 
and very 
often justifi- 
ably. There 
was, as there 
always will be 
in any tour- 
nament where 
nerves are on 
the rack. a 
good deal of 
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bad putting to be seen; but there was also much good putting, 
and the winner, R. G. Wilson, undoubtedly owed his well deserved 
victory to his superlatively fine play on the green. I should rank 
his putting in the second round of the fina! with the best that I 
have ever seen; and the wonderful thing was that he could 
continue to have so brave and delicate a touch on the green 
when, as regards the rest of his shots, his confidence was only 
too clearly shattered. The holes were slipping away; he had 
got a severe attack of the ‘“‘ quick hook ”’ off the tee and could 
not keep his body still ; but as soon as he reached the green he was 
steadily brilliant. When long putts go down as his did, the 
“run of the green ”’ is, doubtless, with the player; but he deserved 
it. It is very hard to describe any man’s method of putting, 
and Wilson’s, which is so simple and so good, rather baffles me. 
He has a characteristic stance with the feet close together, 
the weight well forward and the right foot drawn back several 
inches behind the left, so that he seems to be hitting slightly, 
if I may so describe it, to square leg. He keeps the left wrist 
stiff; he keeps the club head travelling well along the ground, 
and he does not take it very far back. Apart from that, I can 
only say that he always hits the ball. 

There were a number of other good putters. Renouf, 
though he temporarily lost his touch in the first round against 
Wilson, putted very well throughout the tournament. There 
is a suspicion of what I may call the ‘“‘ caddie boy style ’’ about 
him, and that, in the case of some of his brother professionals, 
leads to stabbing and cutting; but Renouf nearly always hits 
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the ball freely—a great saving grace—and day in and day out 
is unquestionably a good putter. Williamson is one who 
always putts well, and he has a style in which it would be 
difficult to find a fault. His wrist action is free, smooth and 
unexaggerated, and no man in the world keeps his head down 
more resolutely—not even Jack White, who is the high pri.st 
of that admirable religion. Abe Mitchell again putted very w.1l, 
and this was the more pleasant to behold because he has lat ly 
been having a bad time on the greens. He had, for the ti ve 
being, entirely regained his confidence, and nobody had a mre 
delicate touch in the case of a slippery putt. 

The general result of this tournament, as of the last t vo 
years’, goes to show that there has been a levelling up process in 
professional golf. There is a very large number of very good 
players, and the man who prophesies that one out of a small ba id 
will win is exceedingly rash. Of comparatively newcomers, gr¢ at 
praise is due to Faulkner, now of Pennard but a born and bred 
Walton Heathen, for his excellent and courageous play. Anotl er 
who did well is Bingham, and he may possibly develop into a 
great player. As Taylor said to me, “‘I haven’t seen enouch 
of him yet to know how good he is, but he can propel the bal 
Assuredly he can. He hits it a positively terrifying smash, 
and that with very little apparent effort. Nobody could call 
him a slogger, and, moreover, he has a very fine long iron shot 
at his disposal. His short game did not seem so good, but it 
is dangerous to say much after watching a single round. I 
am sure there will be opportunities of seeing more of him. 





POPULARITY OF DOG SHOWING 


By A. CRoxTON SMITH. 


N the well arranged catalogue of the Kennel Club Show, 
held last week at the Crystal Palace, was an instructive 
table showing the growth of entries during the present 
century. In 1go01 they numbered 2,747, while this year 
they exceeded 5,400. A_ retrospective survey of this 

period is instructive. Twenty-two years ago there were no 
Sealyhams, Labradors, West Highland white terriers, Kerry 
Blue terriers, Alsatians, Cairn terriers, golden retrievers, French 
bulldogs or Salukis, and, if there were any Pekingese, they were 
but few. Several of the breeds mentioned are now among the 
most numerous, their progress, I am afraid, being accomplished 
at the expense of others that cannot well be spared. Mastiffs, 
St. Bernards and Newfoundlands exhibit the principal effects 
of neglect. The multiplication of entries is not a phenomenon 
confined to the Kennel Club fixture—it is to be seen wherever 
shows are held. Mr. Cruft received over 6,000 in February 
last. In the old days, no doubt, an entry fee for each exhibit 





MR H. HYLDEN’S CH. DARK OF BRIGHTON. 
The best dog Bloodhound of the day. 








MAJOR. BELL-MURRAY’S POTENTATE. 


These curious looking Afghan hounds attracted much attention. 


of £1 made owners exercise a rigorous selection before sending 
their dogs to the Crystal Palace; but, although half that amount 
is now charged, we expect to see the best at this particular show, 
so potent is the force of tradition. 

Last week, as usual, the terriers contributed noticeably 
to the total, but Alsatians were at the head, closely followed 
by cocker spaniels, which have improved out of knowledge 
numerically. An interesting contrast between British and 
Continental methods of judging was afforded by the Alsatians 
and cockers. There was not much difference between the two 
in numbers, but the cockers were disposed of on the first day 
whereas the French judge was plodding on with the Alsatians 
until the late afternoon of the second. It was not that he was 
slower than others of his country, or the Germans or Dutch, 
but it is the meticulous care that is taken to test the exhibits 
under a variety of conditions that so prolongs the proceedings. 
Incidentally, it is worth mentioning that Major Forsyth-Major’s 
Ch. Allahson of If, the dog champion, is British bred. 

Among the breeds to be watched are Irish wolfhounds, 
which seem disposed to take the place once occupied by St. 
Bernards, Great Danes and mastiffs. Last week they were the 
strongest of the big breeds, and, what is more, the exhibits were 
of a more uniform merit than they were a few years ago, 
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when it was a case of the leaders far outclassing 
he rank and file. This is no longer the case, 
ithough Mr. I. W. Everett still manages to bring 
jut the most noteworthy youngsters. I cannot 
emember any dog quite as impressive as Felixstowe 
ilcullen, recipient of the chief awards. We are 
ipt to cite the notorious inaccuracy of poor old 
Goldsmith in his ‘“‘ Animated Nature’ when delving 
into the history of this breed. He spoke, I think, 
of the Irish wolfhound equalling in stature a year- 
ling calf. In looking at Kilcullen we begin to 
wonder if he was so very far wrong. <A good deal 
would depend upon the size of yearling calves in 
his day. Mr. Everett’s dog measures 37%ins. at the 
shoulder, and looks every bit of it. I imagine that 
he is the biggest dog of any kind that has ever 
been known since dog shows were introduced, and 
with it all he is straight and well put together. 
Several others of the first class were present, in- 
cluding the same owner’s Felixstowe Kilshane, Mr. 
Montague Scott’s Shaun and Cruachan of Ifold, 
and the Rev. C. H. Hildebrand’s Rachel. 

Mastiffs were a mixed lot, in which the best 
were Miss Harbur’s Master Beowulf and Messrs. 
Thomas and C liver’s Bernicea of Ashenhurst. 

It was a pleasure to see some new bloodhounds 
coming out, such as Mrs. Edmunds’ Ledburn 
Barbarus, whose fine hound characters are pro- 
nounced. He put up a hard fight for first place 
in the Puppy Criterion, to compete for which nearly 
fifty puppies of all varieties took the ring. With 
one of his kennel mates, he won the prize for the 
best brace of sporting dogs. Ledburn Barrier and 
Mr. Hylden’s Ch. Dark of Brighton, as usual, fought 
for first place in dog hounds, the latter winning. 

The poet said that full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, and he might have added that this 
fact is patent because the majority of mankind go 
about with undiscerning eyes. The man who has 
eyes to see plucks the blossom. <A few weeks 
ago, when Mr. Holland Buckley was judging at 
Blackburn, a wire-haired fox-terrier puppy came 
before him in the rough. Others might have 
passed her over, but, with his uncanny insight, he 
realised her potentialities. He gave her five first 
prizes, I believe, and then backed his opinion by 
buying her for his son. On looking up her pedigree, 
he recalled that a year or two before, at another 
North Country show, he had placed his judicial 
approval upon her sire. Last week, in a breed 
that always excites the keenest competition, she 
went all through her classes to win the challenge 
certificate under such an experienced judge as Mr. 
Walter S. Glynn, and on the second day she was 
first in the Puppy Criterion. No doubt much more 
will be heard of Wiregirl of Worsborough, whose 
value must have gone up by leaps and bounds. 

Kerry Blue terriers made a most satisfying 
entry, having reached a foremost position in two 
or three years. It is really remarkable. They are 
rough-looking customers at present, the sort that 
do not invite indiscriminate advances from visitors ; 
but they are getting into better shape. Time is 
wanted to give them the air of breeding possessed 
to the greatest degree by the fox-terriers, but what 
has been done for Sealyhams can be done for them 
in the course of a few years. Welsh terriers, 
which until recently had an old-fashioned look 
without any fox-terrier influence, seemed to me to 
be much changed. Most of those benched last 
week had almost the appearance of black and tan 
fox-terriers, and there is a good deal of talk current 
about this blood having been used. If they have 
gained in smartness, they have lost in character by 
the effort to stamp modernity upon them. 

In the gundog classes the King contributed a 
brace of Labradors, of which he now has a useful 
strain. Wolferton Dan was the runner-up to Mrs. 
Quintin Dick’s Withington Banter for the dog 
challenge certificate, and Wolferton Shelah occupied 
a similar position to the lady’s Actress Ddu in the 
bitches. The dog especially is very sound all 
through. Salukis for the first time received chal- 
lenge certificates, which were won by Mrs. Lance’s 
handsome black and tan, Sarona Kelb, and Mrs. 
Crouch’s Shahin, a really exquisite grande dame. 
There were many others that I should have liked 
to take away with me. Major Bell-Murray’s Afghan 
hounds were distinctive. 

Great Danes are gradually coming back to their 
old form. Several very pleasing specimens were 
benched, including Mr. J. V. Rank’s shapely harle- 
quin, Magpie of Etive, which took the dog challenge 
certificate over Mrs. Napier Clavering’s Ch. Rufflyn 
Regan, and his kennel companion, Ch. Marcus of 
Walsall. 


T. Fall. 


MRS. LANCE’S FAMOUS SALUKI, SARONA KELB 
A big hound without coarseness. 


MISS HARBUR’S MASTER BEOWULF. 
Winner of the Mastiff dog championship 


MR. J. V. RANK’S MAGPIE OF ETIVE. 
Winner of the Great Dane dog challenge. 
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S a quadrangular manor house, essentially of Early Tudo 
date, but with earlier and later remnants and accretions, 
Giffords Hall, in the parish of Stoke-by-Nayland, has 
few rivals in Suffolk. Nor does that county’s history 
enshrine the lives and deeds of many more interesting 
local families than the Mannocks, who possessed the estate 
from medieval to recent times. Yet, Suffolk antiquaries 

appear to have given house and owners scant attention, for 
if we turn to the pages of the Suffolk Archzological Society’s 

Journal, we shall find that, although its members visited the 
place in 1883, yet, no one had very much information to give 

concerning them. 

The visit was on the eve of an important and critical 
moment in the annals of the place. From 1428 till then it had 
always passed by inheritance. If decayed, it still stood with 
little alteration since self-evident repairs and innovations had 
been made under late Stuarts or early Hanoverians. It was 
redolent, in its fittings and furnishings, of the long occupancy 
of related owners. But five years after the visit came a possessor 
by purchase strongly imbued with the “ complete restoration ” 
microbe, and his treatment, while certainly it saved much that 
was decaying and revealed much that was hidden, yet, also, 
by its drastic and imitative methods, obscured something of 
the old arrangement and destroyed no little of the ancient 
spirit. Giffords is still full of charm and interest; it is well 
appointed and well kept; but it lacks the perceptible aroma 
of the past, which, for instance, has been retained at that other 
Giffords Hall in the West Suffolk parish of Wickhambrook, 
which was illustrated in these pages half a dozen years ago. 

That this aroma was still possessed by the old Mannock 
hom? in 1883—associated with regrettable neglect, to be sure— 
is made clear even by the short and superficial account that 
was printed in the Suffolk Archeological Journal. We are 
told that it was almost buried in trees, ‘‘ but in a 
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condition owing to want of use.”” There were “‘ quaint Flemish 
tapestries ”’ in a chamber, “ one of these giving a representation 
of the house itself, and another is that of the Chapel.” If the 
buildings thus depicted really are intended for the house and 
the ruined chapel that lies south of it, the tapestries are of 
exceptional interest. "The representation of an English country 
house sent to the Low Country looms for reproduction and 
for use in the house itself is a rarity indeed. The 1883 account 
tells us that “an oak gallery runs quite round the house 
containing portraits of family ancestors.” The visitors were 
also taken ‘‘ through numberless passages and rooms filled 
with nick-nacks, and most lovely objects. Some grand speci- 
mens of inlaid work, in the shape of escritoires, &c., attracted 
much attention.” 

Here, in sooth, was a family home packed with family 
history and tradition, full of the gear that Mannocks had added 
as generation succeeded generation and one fashion superseded 
another. That we now miss. But the change from “ sorry 
condition ” to careful tending, from the prospect of ruination 
and overgrowth to bright gardening and sunny openness, 
all this weighs down the opposite scale, and we must rejoice 
that so much of ancient time has been retained and cared for. 

Just across the border from Essex, and near to Dedham, 
in that county where we recently (CouNTRY Lire, July 7th, 1923) 
saw that a fifteenth century cloth-making industry had flourished, 
lay the Suffolk parishes of Nayland, down by the Stour river, 
and of its Stoke, set on rising ground to the north-east. Both 
held flourishing communities in Plantagenet days. Nayland 
had its weekly market and a prosperous woollen manufacture, 
but ecclesiastically it held a subordinate position, being only 
a chapelry to Stoke, of which the splendid church (Fig. 13) 
rears its lofty and hill-set tower as glorious evidence of its late 
medizval inhabitants’ religious feeling and surplus wealth. 
In its north chancel aisle stands the great monument (Fig. 14) 
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to Sir Francis Mannock “ of Gifford Hall in Stoke juxta 
Neilond,” who obtained a baronetcy in 1627 and died seven 
years later. ‘The shields on the monument bear impaled arms, 
commemorating the honourable and, no doubt, sometimes 
pecuniarily advantageous marriage alliances contracted by 
himself and his ancestors, who (the inscription tells us) came 
originally from Denmark and acquired estates in the shires of 
Huntingdon and Cambridge as well as in Suffolk and Essex. 
Robert Mannock was of Stoke-by-Nayland when Edward III 
was king, and after Henry VI had entered upon his long and 
disastrous reign, Robert’s grandson, Philip Mannock, possessed 
himself of the estate of Giffords, obtaining it by purchase from 
the Crown. It is not, however, as a Royal manor that it peeps 
occasionally through the cobwebs of medizval documents. 


Copyright INTO 
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Like its namesake in Wickhambrook parish, this manor within 
the area of Stoke wili have obtained its title from a Gifford owner, 
one Peter Gifford holding it about 1272. It must, however, 
then have recently come into his own or his family’s posses- 
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for their construction. The latter will certainly date from 
after the accession of the Tudors ; but it has been usual to assign 
portions of the former to the time of the later Plantagenets. 
The date of Philip Mannock’s purchase of the estate is 1428, 
but there is no direct evidence to decide the exact subsequent 
date when any part of the fabric was erected. It has been 
suggested that it was Philip Mannock, who, soon after his pur- 
chase, built the hall. Although in large measure retaining its 
original Late Gothic features, there are certain classic intrusions. 
The window at the dais end, probably of oriel type originally, was 
replaced by one of “‘ Venetian ”’ form after such became fashion- 
able towards the close of the seventeenth century. But over 
the fireplace—and, no doubt, as at Raglan, set between a pair 
of flues—is a two-light window with arched heads of the Early 





THROUGH THE GATEWAY. TCA. 


Tudor type, and similar three-light windows are set at similar 
height in the opposite wall. 
gate-house in form and material—the latter being brick plastered 
over to resemble stone. 


They exactly resemble those of the 


As to the hall roof, which will be illus- 





sion, for half a century earlier Richard Constable was its 
lord and the builder of the chapel already alluded to as lying 
in ruins near by. Flint, so usual in Suffolk mediaeval construc- 
tion, is the walling material, and flint we again find composing 
much of the wall of the outer side of the south range of the 
house west of the gateway (Fig. 1). This may well represent a 
survival of the Constable or Gifford home, all else that is visible 
belonging to the time of the Mannocks, who used both the 
customary timber framing and the growingly fashionable brick 


trated and described next week, it is of the hammer-beam type, 
as usual under Early Tudors as under Late Plantagenets. If 
the hall yields any visible evidence of date, that evidence—and 
we shall see more as to this later—makes it contemporaneous 
with the gate-house, and no one gives that a date previous to 
the Battle of Bosworth. It is, therefore, reasonable to consider 
Giffords Hall as essentially an Early Tudor house, and thus 
not dating from the time of the first Mannock owner, but from 
that of his grandson, George Mannock. 
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Giffords Hall, although within the ample parish bounds, 
lic: far from the church and village of Stoke , so that it is no 
.der that a medizval occupier, such as Richard Constable, 
fe: a need for a local place of worship for himself and 
hi. dependents. Leaving the village, winding lanes, trending 
noth eastward, bring you to an expanse of common land, 
la. rer than a village green, but with a few picturesque cottages 
sc.itered about its marge. Across it, a gate opens on to what 
m ‘st of old have been a stately elm avenue, but of which only 
a ow of its ancient denizens still stand. As we approach the 
h: ise, however, the park and the curtilages are well timbered, 
al hough there is nothing of the overgrowth of forty years ago. 
Te last lap of the drive has been in an easterly direction, and 
it brings you up to the south elevation (Fig. 1). In the centre 
is the brick gate-house. To the left is a long range of building, 
the material of which, as already noted, is of flint, although 
this has been supplemented with brick at various times. ‘To the 
right is a low, short length of building connecting with and 
joining on to the somewhat loftier eastern range, all of this 
being of timber framing but plastered over and set with sash 
windows early in the eighteenth century. 


we] 
Foden X Keays 
Copyright. 


The gate-house (Fig. 2) is a fine example of its age—typical 
and yet with strongly marked individuality. It is not of the 
lofty type with three-storeyed centre and insistently soaring 
corner turrets, so particularly affected by the Early Tudor 
designers of palaces, houses and colleges, and of which striking 
East Anglian examples survive at Layer Marney and Leez 
Priory. At the latter place, rebuilt after the Dissolution of 
the lesser monasteries in 1536 by Lord Rich, there is, however, 
as well as the three-storeyed gate-house to the inner court, 
one of two storeys to the outer court which bears a good deal 
of likeness to that at Giffords in both material and treatment. 
The material is brick—narrow, rough and many-hued—burnt 
headers being introduced irregularly to form occasional but not 
obtrusive diapering. Plaster, as already stated, is used to give 
windows and other dressings (which are all of moulded brick) the 
appearance of stone. The way in (Fig. 3)—its many-moulded 
outer arch meeting at its apex the horizontal line of a rectangular 
drip course and leaving ample spandrel space —is flanked by the 
three salient sides of turrets, octagonally formed right up to 
their summits, although the upper storey, as we find when we 
mount on to the gate-house roof (Fig. 11), is a mere presentment 
possessing neither back nor roof. The turrets are rich and 
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well proportioned, if not lofty, examples of the type which the 
East Anglian designers in brick adopted in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. Dating from the reign of Edward IV 
is the grand gate-house at Oxburgh, comparable in magnitude 
to the one of almost gigantic proportions that Lord Marney 
had completed at Layer Marney when he died in 1523. The 
turrets of these, as of both the gate-houses at Leez Priory, 
although much differing in height and in various details, are 
on the same general lines as those at Giffords. The problem 
which our master bricklayers set themselves to solve, at this 
period when brick construction was coming into vogue for 
important buildings in non-stone counties, was to get an effect 
of breadth, although the constructional unit had a surface no 
more than gins. long by 2}ins. high and, being set in an ample 
bed of light coloured mortar, showed its size. Fortunately, 
the bricks were of such variety of hue and irregularity of texture 
and edge that there is nothing harsh or insistent in the mortar 
outlining. Bricks and mortar blend in the mass into a freckled 
and netted surface, so that light and shade were obtainable by 
the salience or recessing of composite groups of bricks, and 
variety and richness by their shaping and moulding. The 
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casual diapering, already referred to, gave play of colour with 
some sense of form to large unbroken areas. But, as is well 
put by Messrs. Garner and Stratton in their ‘‘ Architecture 
of the Tudor Period ”: 


another and more constructive method of relieving large surfaces 
and marking horizontal divisions is seen in the delicate brick 
trefoil-headed corbel courses which are introduced with such 
admirable effect on many gateway towers. ‘These were no doubt, 
in the first place, suggested by the machicolations of castellated 
buildings. Although they give an effect of great richness by 
their constant repetition, they are in reality very simple and differ 
but slightly in detail in the three counties where they are most 
prevalent, namely: Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. These corbel 
courses sometimes form a projecting cornice carried all round 
a structure, but the face from which the corbel springs was more 
often recessed the exact amount of the projection of the corbelling, 
so that a flush face was obtained above it, , this brings 
about a panelled treatment to the faces of the turrets which further 
enhances the effect of verticality of the design, so valuable in a 
gateway. 
They give a small illustration of the Giffords gate-house as an 
example of this manner, but to appreciate the construction and 
treatment needs the larger and detailed presentments now offered. 
The recessing of the wall facia in panels leaves, at the corners, 
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solid angular ribs into whic!) the 
corbel-supported string-coirses 
merge. The Giffords «ate. 
house being a comparat ‘ely 
low and long building wit!, . re 
dominating horizontal lir:_. jt 
was essential to help in © -ry 
way the vertical appearan. of 
the turrets. There are, t!.. -e- 
fore, only two string-cou. es 
one central and one formin: .he 
cornice to the parapet. he 
long narrow panels which r: iit 
from this disposition, adde' to 
the raising of the turrets © ell 
above the gate-house roof-' »e, 
most successfully yield an 
effect of height. Where the 
height is really there, as at ‘)x- 
burgh and Layer Marney, a still 
more imposing aspect is given 
by multiplying the string- 
courses. The turrets ire 
divided into seven or eight iow 
storeys, each of them windowed. 
At Oxburgh each of these is 
punctuated by a corbelied 
string-course. At Layer 
Marney the corbelling is limited 
to the top; but between each 
pair of storeys there is a band, 
rather than a string, of moulded 
brick triangular tracery, exactly 
similar and apparently from the 
same moulds as the long band 
just above the archway of the 
gate-house at Giffords. There 
the trefoiled or cusped corbel- 
ling is limited to the turrets, but 
it was found applicable to many 
another situation. At Layer 
Marney it appears as part of 
the central string-course on the 
north front. At Bradfield, also 
in Essex, it supports the cop- 
ings of a crow-stepped gable, 
while its use in supporting the 
plinth of chimney-shafts at 
Compton Wynyates shows that 
this precise use of moulded 
brick was not confined to the 
eastern counties. A very few 
forms of brick, with straight, 
curved or cusped mouldings, 
can be used to produce not only 
trefoils, but also quatrefoils and 
other geometric tracery, such as 
the triangles at Layer Marney 
and Giffords. There it is used 
in the arch spandrels as well as 
in the band above, whereas 
quatrefoils enrich the band that 
forms a frieze to the parapet. 
But every form is_ purely 
Gothic in character, and there 
is no touch of the Renaissance 
spirit which shows itself sofreely 
at Layer Marney, where the 
quite Gothic cusped corbelling 
supports a moulding enriched 
with guilloche and with egg 
and tongue. At Giffords three 
kinds of pinnacle are clever 
translations into brick of Gothic 
forms originally devised for 
stone. They are best studied by 
going up on to the gate-house 
roof. The building up of each 
kind is simply managed with a 
very limited number of forms 
of brick, but the result is most 
effective. To the lett (Fig. 7), 
a round shaft rises from the 
centre of the crenellated para- 
pet. Its surface is decorated 
with a projecting roll shaped 
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into superimposed arcading. ‘The courses of brick have to fit 
in with the enrichment. Thus, above the moulded plinth 
we have one course of bricks 2}ins. wide and then one 
Sins. wide, and this alternation continues to the top, the 
arcade treatment calling, at two points, for three consecutive 
courses of the narrow bricks. On each side of this shaft 
pinnacle are square ones set angle-wise at the ends of the hollow 
top storey of the turrets, while on the opposite or inner side of 
the gate-house five pyramids rise from the crow-stepped parapet 
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(Fig. 8). These pyramidal finials use bricks sins. and 21]ins. 
wide alternately, the 5in. running with the outstanding crockets 
and the 2}in. with the gap between the crockets. The openness 
of texture and variety of tone of the bricks and the unevenness 
of their surfaces and edges combine with the broad irregular 
mortar joints to give play of light and colour, and to avoid a 
mechanical appearance in all this work even when new. 
Now, with the wear and patina of centuries, it is extremely 
picturesque; and well it is that the coarse and smothering 
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of rampant ivy, which, twenty years ago, was 
shrouding a good deal of this delicious work, 
ha »veen removed. While on this roof we may 
note the shapely cupola and wrought-iron vane 
re bell turret that serves the clock we passed 
or our way to the roof (Fig. 10). The bell itself is 
lar medizval. It bears the inscription ‘‘ Sct. Hugo 
pro nobis,”’ and may have come from the ruined 
ch pel. The clock is by Thomas Moore, a well 
known early eighteenth century clockmaker, and 
lock and turret may well date from the moment 
tht saw the insertion of the Venetian window into 
the hall, and much other alteration. 

Unlike the outer gate-house at Leez Priory, to 
which we have compared it, that at Giffords has its 
turrets raised well above the body ot the building, 
and thus, together with the grouping of creneilated 
yarapet, pinnacles and chimnev-shafts, a very varied 
skyline is offered by the outer elevation ; while relief 
is given to the flat inner elevation (Fig. 6) by the 
crow-stepping of the parapet and the placing of the 
pyramidal finials at its five culminating points. It 
is on this inner side that the unusual length of the 
Giffords gate-house strikes the eye. ‘The vertical 
effect of the exterior is gone. It is house and not 
tower shaped. ‘The uplift of the turrets made us, 
while on the outer side, oblivious to the fact that it 
is not merely an archway with a superposed room 
ilanked by turrets, but a building having within its 
corpus and on both floors side rooms with fireplaces. 
‘lhe archway is not even central, there being much 
larger rooms on its east than on its west side. ‘That 
on the ground floor with the turret forming a little 
bay is illustrated (Fig. 12). On the quadrangle side 
it is lit by a window with an arched head of precisely 
the same curve as the adjacent archway (Fig. 5). 
Although the square-headed window was the accepted 
model under the Tudors, the arch of earlier times was 
occasionally retained. We find this very Gothic form 
at Layer Marney under the upper windows of the 
north front with their purely Renaissance construction 
and motifs. Again, windows of the same form, but 
with cusps, are frequent, especially in the gate-house 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, which was not 
begun until Henry VIII had succeeded his father. 
A three-light arched window is over the porch door 
at East Barsham, and the scheme of using the four- 
centred arch for each light, but combining them under 
a general arch with spandrel spaces, occurs in the great 
bay windows of the halls of Compton Wynyates and 
of Hengrave. Was it likewise present in the lost 
window of the hall at Giffords ? On the west side of 
the Giffords archway we have smaller rooms and a 
newel stair (Fig. 8) with stone treads. ‘The scheme 
of this gate-house finds a parallel at Down Ampney 
in Gloucestershire. Here, again, we have a height of 
no more than two storeys, rooms on cach side of the 
archway, and crenellated turrets, set on one elevation 
only and rising above the body of the building, which 
at Down Ampney uses the local Cotswold stone for 
both walling and high-pitched roof. Both were 
separate buildings, that at Giffords having the appear- 
ance of an insertion breaking the centre of a some- 
what older range of buildings, timber-framed on the 
quadrangle side, but on the outward side partly of 
flint, and being, as suggested, very likely an adapted 
remnant of the pre-Mannock house. 

The depth of the gate-house caused the way 
through to be divided into two sections by a central 
arch, and this was fitted, as well as the very pointed- 
arched little doorway to the newel stair, with great 
oaken doors of massive moulded framework, filled 
with long linenfold panels (Fig. 4), the scheme of this 
woodwork being similar to that of the buttery side 
of the “‘ screens’ at Compton Wynyates and other 
Henry VIII houses. ‘Thus, we see that there are so 
many points of similarity between the Giffords gate- 
house and structures known to date after 1509 that it 
is questionable whether we should adopt the view, 
based on no substantial evidence, that it was erected 
under Henry VII. It may just as well date, with 
Layer Marney and Compton Wynyates, from within 
the first dozen years of Henry VIII’s reign; and 
further reasons for thinking the hall and gate-house 
may be synchronous will be set out next week, 
when further illustrations and the later history of 

ithe house will be given. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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THE CARRION CROW 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY (GEOFFREY 


HE carrion crow, that much maligned black outlaw, has 
long appealed to us as a subject worthy of our very best 
efforts as naturalist-photographers, but not until the 
present season have we succeeded in our quest. <A 
quest it is indeed. First you must find your nest—that 
is usually easy, at any rate in the lowlands, for the more 
commanding the site the better the crows like it; so in March 
and early April you can often spot the nest from a distance of a 
mile or more. But—and this is a big “‘ but ’’—is there a point of 
vantage from which it can be overlooked ? Not often. So the 
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MALE AND FEMALE BOTH AT THE NEST: THE YOUNG ONE WEEK OLD. 


search may go on; but if it happens that there is something 
to support a camera within reasonable range of the nest, you 
have still to induce a pair of, perhaps, the most knowing birds 
on the British list to accept as harmless any structure you may 
contrive or erect to cover yourself or your camera. ; ; 

Perhaps our past failures have been due to an insufficient 
appreciation of the capacity of our quarry; but, at any rate, on 
this occasion, having located a nest which, when found early in 
March partially built, gave promise of possibilities from the 
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photographic point of view, we determined to leave nothing 9 
chance. 

This nest was firmly built (indeed, we afterwards found tl .¢ 
twigs growing from the trunk were’woven into the foundatio: ; 
about 4oft. from the ground in a fork of a tall, straight oak, a: 

this was the great point—just on its level a spreading limb oi a 
large oak near by almost touched the extremities of the branch -s 
which supported the nest. 

It appeared too good a chance to miss, but experience h: | 
taught us not to be in a hurry, so we decided to wait until t 

young had hatched out. 

The site was not qui 
ideal, but it was typical of t 
species in this part of tl 
country (South Glamorga1 
where the crow has of recei.i 
years increased considerably in 
numbers, though it always w: 
a common bird, as there is little 
game-preserving on a_ larg 
scale, and there are niany oui- 
of-the-way places where it can 
breed undisturbed. 

In passing, one might men- 
tion that in such places it is 
usually a very close _ sitter, 
crouching right down into the 
nest out of sight, and seldom 
leaving until some sharp noise 
a handclap or a rap on the tree 
trunk—galvanises it to move 
ment, when it glides off the 
nest, downwards to gathei 
speed, usually getting the trunk 
of the tree between itself and 
the disturbing factor in the 
shortest possible time; then 
from the top of a commanding 
tree at a safe distance it gives 
vent to its displeasure with 
raucous voice. 

Contrariwise, in the wilder 
mountain districts, where every 
man’s hand and gun—farmer’s, 
keeper’s and shepherd’s — are 
against it and it is harried re- 
lentlessly, things are different. 

Here trees are usually small 
and stunted, so the crow must 
use these or even, in parts 
where trees are absent, build 
its nest in bushes on the ground, 
on a steep hillside. But though 
one may view the nest from 
afar or come across it suddenly 
in some stunted rowan jutting 
out of the rocky face of a cwm, 
one will seldom see the old crow 
leave; the bluey-green, black 
mottled eggs will be quite warm, 
but a black speck in the sky or 
upon a distant mountainside is 
all that one usually sees of the 
erstwhile sitting bird, if one 
sees it at all. 

Four eggs are the normal 
clutch, though we have often 
found five and occasionally six ; 
but the nest figuring in the 
illustrations contained the first 
mentioned number and, _ of 
these, three hatched on April 
22nd, the fourth, being addled, 
was removed by the _ birds 
shortly afterwards. 

This was an exceptionally 
early date for young — full 
clutches of eggs being seldom 
found here betore the middle of 
April, and up in the mountains 
fresh eggs may often be seen in 
May—but it was all in our favour, as it gave us an opportunity 
of getting some photographs before the leaves came out with 
their, to us, unwelcome shade. 

The oaks were in leaf very early this year in South Wales, 
but the summer has proved a complete falsification of the old 
rhyme : 





If buds the oak before the ash, we'll only have a summer splash, 
But if buds the ash before the oak, we’ll surely have a summer soak. 
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MEALS ARE MORE FREQUENT AT FOURTEEN DAYS. 

As soon as the young were out of the shell we commenced work, 
the first step being to tie a bundle of ivy on the spreading oak 
branch, previously mentioned, at the spot where we intended 
fixing the camera. 

It was not a suitable tree to build a hide in, so we decided 
to fix the camera on this branch and operate the shutter electric- 
ally from a hide on the ground, placed some fifty yards from the 
foot of the tree where the nest was clearly visible, and from 
which every movement of the birds could be watched with field 
glasses. 

The first attempt to obtain a photograph was made on April 
29th, the previous days being devoted to increasing the size 
of the bunch of ivy, then substituting a dummy camera covered 
with ivy, to which a dummy lens was added twenty-four hours 








THE YOUNG AT 
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THE AGE OF THREE WEEKS: 





THE COCK BIRD TAKES CHARGE, 


later, and constructing the hide; all of which was done during 
the early morning hours. 

These gradual preparations were accepted by the birds as 
innocuous, so completely that, when the camera was actuaily 
in position and the photographer in the hide for the first time, 
within fifteen minutes of his companion’s departure both birds 
were at the nest together. 

Both adults did their share in turn of feeding the young, 
usually following each other closely, the one apparently waiting 
until the other had just left; but on two occasions both were 
together at the nest. 

On the first occasion, when the young were only a week old, 
the female had fed them about five minutes previously and was 
brooding when the male arrived, flying up to the nest and 
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alighting just behind her; she 
shuffled back off the young, 
took the food from him and fed 
them while he stood by, then, 
as he went, resumed brooding 
for a quarter of an hour before 
leaving. On the second occa- 
sion, the female was feeding the 
young when the male arrived; 
but this time he alighted on a 
branch several feet above the 
nest and waited there until she 
departed, when he came down 
and fed them himselt. 

Visits with food at this 
time (April 29th) were infre- 
quent, only six being made in 
an equal number of hours, the 
female spending a considerable 
time brooding. By May Oth, 
however, on which date we 
secured some more photographs, 
the necessity for brooding had 
apparently ceased, and the 
young, now fourteen days old, 
were fed much more trequently. 
Most of the food appeared to be 
worms and larvie, which were 
largely collected from the fields 
near by, where the birds could 
be seen walking around search- 
ing for them, though they 
frequently made more ex- 
tended forays. 

When a supply had been 
collected, the journey to the 
nest was made by flying close 
to the ground, the bird just rising sufficiently to clear the hedge 
around the wood, and then, keeping low among the trees, the 
final abrupt swoop upwards to the nest not being made until the 
nest tree was reached. If the bird was at all suspicious, some 
commanding post at the top of one of the tallest trees in the 
wood was selected, and here it would sit and watch until 
satisfied that all was well. Nest cleaning was done by both 
birds, the droppings being “* pouched ”’ and carried off. 

About noon, an interesting incident was witnessed by the 
observer outside the hide, who was waiting, some distance from 
the wood, for his companion’s signal that an exposure had 
been made. Both birds were observed to be returning hurriedly, 
flying high, uttering loud and angry “ kaa-a-ars ”’ as they came. 
lrom over the wood one of them dashed straight down at the 
nest tree and dislodged a crow that had flown stealthily into the 
wood, evidently bent on raiding the nest ; then both birds chased 
the marauder all around the wood, now low down among the 
trees and now high above them. For some time it refused to 
leave, and settled on various trees near the nest, and three times 
on the nest tree itself, only to be dislodged again by the furious 
onslaughts of the parents who literally hurled themselves at 
it; and finally, after about five minutes of this strenuous 
buffeting, it flew off, followed by the pair, which kept on its 
tai! until it was more than halt a mile from the wood. 

Returning from this chase, evidently in an angry frame of 
mind, the crows encountered a kestrel hovering at a great height 
over the fields behind the wood, and one of them turned its 
attention to it. To escape, the kestrel circled higher, closely 
followed by the crow, whose efforts to rise, compared with the 
graceful, easy, upward glide of the former bird, looked clumsy 
and laboured ; at the same time, it was astonishing how rapidly 
it reached a considerable altitude. Getting on level terms, the 
crow dashed at the kestrel several times; but the latter easily 
avoided it by quick turns, and mounted on outspread wings 
higher still. Eventually it glided off, and the crow, giving 





THE ENORMOUS BEAK OF A CARRION CROW AT TWENTY-ONE DAYS. 
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up the chase, returned to ‘iy 
wood by a long, downwird 
slant, and was soon engaged ‘n 
collecting food again. 

Curiously, shortly af er 
this the cock bird was se n 
flying off, apparently on an 
tended foray, from which 
never returned, at any rate 
did not see him again that d: 
and a week later the hen al 
was feeding the young. Whit 
happened to him we could on \ 
conjecture, but he was_ pro)- 
ably shot on one of the nei 
bouring farms. 

At this period of th 
lives the young were excecd- 
ingly noisy, keeping up 
constant singing reminiscent 
of crickets, even when at re: 
in the nest; while the slightest 
strange noise produced an in- 
stant upraising of three head., 
on necks stretched to their 
fullest extent, and an excited 
chattering chorus that could | 
plainly heard a quarter of 
mile away. 

It is of interest, perhaps, 
to state here that neither tl 
observer in the hide nor the 
young birds in the nest recog- 
nised the marauding crow, just 
mentioned, as an intruder 
The fact soon became apparent 
to the observer, though very 
little of the encounter could be seen from the hide ; but, as fai 
as the young were concerned, their confusion was, perhaps, not to 
be wondered at, as even a blue tit, flitting from branch to branch 
near the nest, was sufficient to send them into an ecstasy of 
gastronomic anticipation. 

On May 13th, at three weeks old, they were silent when 
resting, but an even louder chorus greeted the arrival, with food, ot 
the parent, which was received so boisterously that she was almost 
pushed off the edge of the nest ; indeed, several times she had to 
retreat up one of the supporting branches away from the eager 
youngsters. 

It was curious that now, while one was climbing the tree, 
they crouched silently in the bottom of the nest, but immediately 
one’s head appeared over the edge of the nest they rose up with 
their chattering chorus, quite without any sense of fear or 
caution. All their senses seemed to be directed solely to the 
acquiring of food; a finger placed in their gaping red mouths 
induced strenuous efforts to swallow it, accompanied by weird 
and strangled gurglings, and one of them, brought down from 
the nest to be photographed, shuffled round after us with open 
mouth and loud requests for more. Though well feathered and 
very plump, they seemed quite incapable of grasping anything 
with their claws, and could only squat on a level surface. 

Corvus corone has a bad reputation, a bandit outlawed 
everywhere, and he is really quite as black as he is painted ; but, 
after all, that is his natural colour! He is an individualist 
with brains, and as such he is entitled to some respect ; also he is 
bold and courageous in defence of his young and will attempt 
to drive off any natural enemies no matter what size. 

That much may be said in his favour, though, doubtless, 
many would prefer to see him banished altogether; but to us 
the mountains would lose one of the most characteristic features 
of their wildness could we not hear the harsh voice of the old 
crow calling to his mate or giving vent to his displeasure at our 
intrusion into his domain. 





“ HERE’S PANSIES, THAT’S FOR THOUGHTS” 


Within the garden of my heart the pansy blows; 


The lovely rose 


Climbs up to meet your hand, 


My love, my sweet. 


Beneath yon apple-tree I see you stand, 
White blossoms round vour feet. 


But now the winter storms have torn the rose, 


She lovely grows 


No more, vour hand to meet. 


Bare stands the apple-tree, where cold 


And damp the mould 


Lies on your head and feet, 


O loved! O sweet! 


Only the pansy blows 


And I am old. 


Lina RATHBONE. 
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By W. J. BEAN. 


A NEW INTEREST IN THESE TREES IS AWAKENING. 


it might not have sounded so musical, but it would 

have been more in accordance with actual fact, if 
he had substituted oaks. The common oak is still 

in Justy manhood when a contempcraneous elm 
ha ached a state of dissolution and decay. Among our native 
tre . there is none, unless it be the yew, whose longevity is equal 
to iat of the oak. It has often been a matter cf surprise to me 
to .-e, in Scottish gardens especially, foreign conifers selected as 
mc: iorial trees for planting by Royal and other personages, when 
uci! a tree as the common British oak would have served the 
ose of keeping a memory alive infinitely better, more appro- 
priately and certairly longer. 
Foreign oaks transported to this country will not equal our 
in length of days, but they compare very favourably with 
exotic trees in this respect. An inspection of the site of the original 
Botanic Garden at Kew, founded in 1759, will show that, among 
the trees planted in the early days that still survive, the oaks are 
still to the fore in health and promise of long life. But it has, 


‘ HEN the poet wrote about his immemorial elms 
, 
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E. J. Wallis. THE HOLM OAK, 


unfortunately, to be admitted that the practice of planting oaks 
in parks and gardens, either private or public, ceased to a very 
great extent fifty or sixty years ago and gave place to the fashion 
for conifer planting. In those parts of the country with a heavy 
rainfall the results have justified the procedure well enough, 
but in the drier, more sunny counties the change has been all for 
the worse. 

While one can, as a planter, anticipate the grateful memory 
of one’s great-great-grandchildren in no surer way than by 
putting in oaks, an ordinarv lifetime is long enough for a planter 
to earn his own reward. I remember very well a magnificent 
British oak in the vicarage garden at Bitton, planted by Canon 
Ellacombe, which had acquired a trunk 3ft. in diameter before 
his death in 1916. And anyone who knows the glorious collection 
of oaks at Tortworth, planted by the late Lord Ducic, can 
appreciate the results obtainable in one human span. Of course, 
both these men lived to be nonagenarians and acquired the 
planter’s instinct early in life. But, coming to a more recent 
date, I may mention a Mirbeck’s oak which is now 3oft. high 


and its trunk 3ft. 2ins. in girth, an illustration of which will 
appear in my second article—that on deciduous oaks. It grows 
within one hundred yards of the main entrance to Kew Gardens, 
and I bought it for Kew in Lee’s old nursery at Isleworth, less 
than thirty years ago, for half-a-crown. 

I'rom any account of oaks there cannot be omitted mention 
of the splendid collection at Aldenham. Next to that at IXew, it 
is, no doubt, the richest in Europe. Aldenham is famous for 
many phases of gardening; yet, in years to come I think that 
nothing that the Hon. Vicary Gibbs has done for the good of 
the horticulture of the present day may do so much to keep it in 
remembrance as the oaks he has planted. The paper he con- 
tributed to the ‘ Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society ”’ on 
the “* Oaks at Aldenham ”’ should be read by every one interested 
in the subject. It will become one of the classics in oak literature, 
and has already been the means of awakening a new interest in 
these trees. 

Oaks love the sun and a deep rich loam to grow in, rather 
on the heavy side than the light. <A fine natural growth of 


Copyright. 


QUERCUS ILEX. 


oak almost invariably denotes a good soil. The best results 
are obtained by planting them while still young. If kept in 
the nursery for a long time, the biennial or triennial transplanting 
necessary to keep them sate for the final removal is apt to induce 
a stunted condition which they are often reluctant to depart 
from. For some years after they are planted the ground about 
the roots should be kept hoed and loose, and no grass allowed to 


grow there. ‘There is a tremendous difference in vigour between 
trees given this attention and that of others with a mat of turf 
up to the stems. Many oaks, too, need attention in the matte1 


of training and pruning. The most important thing is to secure 
a single, erect stem, and thus lay the foundation of a straight, 
sturdy trunk for future years. To do this, the leading shoot 
should be watched to see that it does not fork, and any side 
branches that develop an undue rivalry with it should be shortened 
back or removed. Accompanying Mr. Gibb’s paper mentioned 
above are some illustrations of admirably managed young trees 
which will give a better idea of the necessary procedure than 
many words can do. The common oak is not one of the readiest 
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to form a tall, stately trunk when grown isolated. Most of the 
finer oaks in the country were drawn up in their youth by 
companion trees around them which influenced their growth in 
the same way that artificial pruning and training will do. The 
correct shape of a young oak is that of a slender cone. It is, 
of course, somewhat formal, but that is merely a temporary 
phase—a means to an end—-and when once the foundation of a 
central axis to the tree has been laid, it can be left to assume 
whatever shape is natural to it. 


EVERGREEN OAKS. 

Apart from conifers, Quercus Ilex, the holm oak, is the finest 
of all evergreen trees that can be grown in this country, and a 
fine example of it is an invaluable asset to any garden, not only 
in itself forming a picturesque, if sometimes heavy, mass of 
greenery, but admirable also as a background for spring flowering 
trees like cherries, and for providing good shelter. J*or the drier, 
sunnier parts of England it is an excellent tree. I have never 
known it suffer from drought, even in such a summer as that of 
1921, or from winter cold, although an old labourer I knew in 
my carly days at Kew told me that in the winter of 1860 all the 
trees there lost their leaves. The holm oak has not been much 
used in this country to form high shelter hedges. There are 
some very fine examples in the Boboli Gardens at Florence. As 
a shelter tree in our southern sea coast towns it has much to 
recommend it, thriving within a short distance of the shore, and, 
although often stunted, is yet quite healthy. Complaints are 
frequently made about the unsightly litter the holm oak makes 
in early summer, when it is casting the Jeaves of the previous 
year. ‘This is certainly a nuisance where they have to be swept 
up, but it can to a great extent be overcome by underplanting 
with ivy, into which the leaves drop and disappear. Perhaps it 
would be a more common tree if it were easier to transplant. I 
have always had the best success by deferring this until there are 
distinct evidence of new growths—say late in May. 

There are other oaks in cultivation of the same class as Q. 
Ilex, but none approaches it in merit. QO. agrifolia, QO. chrysolepis 
and ©. Wislizeni are related species, all Californian and hardy, 
but not free-growing in Pritain. 

A very interesting species, however, of the same group is 
the golden oak of Cyprus, Q. alnifolia. This has round, hard 
leaves 1in. to 2}ins. long, dark glossy green above, but, while 
young, covered beneath with a beautiful yellow felt. It is 
unique among hardy oaks. It is very rare, and for a long time 
was only to be seen at Kew, but Major Lionel de Rothschild has 
recently introduced it afresh from Cyprus. Q. coccifera, the 
Kermes oak, is another native of the Mediterranean region and 
famous as the host plant of the Kermes insect, which yields 


” 


the scarlet dye known as “ grain or “scarlet grain,’’ once 





R. A. Malby. 
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QUERCUS DENSIFLORA, A DISTINCTIVE AND HANDSOME 
EVERGREEN TREE FROM CALIFORNIA. 
This tree is the largest in the British Isles. 
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QUERCUS ACUTA, 
A Japanese species with large leaves. 


very highly esteemed, but now almost superseded by cheaper 
substitutes. Three twigs of this oak form the cognizance of 
the Dyers’ Company. As a garden tree, or, rather, shrub, it is 
worth growing for its neat, dense, rounded shape and its small. 
glossy leaves ; it is perfectly hardy and always healthy-looking, 
Another bushy evergreen oak of considerable merit is (©. 
phillyraeoides, a Japanese species, usually seen as a shrub of 
bushy, rounded form, but capable of being made to form a 
small tree 2oft. or more high. The leaves, as the specific name 
implies, resemble those of Phillyrea, being of a brilliant dark 
green, I}ins. to 2dins. long and half as much wide, with scarcely 
any suggestion of teeth on the margin. 

The cork oak (Q. Suber) is worth growing in the warmer parts 
of the country for the interest it excites as the tree that produces 
common cork. The thick, rugged, deeply fissured bark is its 
most remarkable feature. In other respects, however, it is 
inferior as a garden evergreen to Q. Ilex. 

All the evergreen oaks so far mentioned have small or 
smallish leaves, but there is a group whose leaves are large enough 
to enable them to rank among fine-foliaged evergreens. Q. acuta 
from Japan is one of these, its stout, leathery leaves being up to 
6ins. long and 2ins. wide, and deep glossy green. In its native 
country it gets to be 4goft. high, but the largest I have seen was 
in Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood, where one of the original 
plants, introduced by their collector, Maries, in 1878, grew to be 
a very handsome tree over 2oft. high. The growth, therefore, is 
slow, which in some gardens may be considered an advantage, 
but it is considerably quicker in the south-western counties. 
Somewhat similar to this is O. glabra, with leaves about the same 
size, but pale green and blunt-ended, those of QO. acuta having 
slenderly tapered points. It, also, is from Japan. A very attractive 
oak is QO. cuspidata, whose leaves are 3ins. to gins. long, of rich, 
lustrous green above with a greyish metallic sheen beneath. 
It is, however, at its best in the milder counties, as in Mr. Reginald 
Cory’s garden at Duffryn, near Cardiff, the only place I know of 
where it has produced acorns. Perhaps the most graceful of 
this group of evergreen oaks is O. Vibrayeana, found in China 
and Japan. It has also been called ‘‘ bambuszfolia,’’ from the 
narrow shape of its slenderly pointed leaves, which open a rich 
purplish red and give a charming effect in spring. Ordinarily 
a bush with us, it is, at home, a tree 30ft. or more high. 

Wilson introduced several evergreen oaks from Central and 
Western China, but, so far as I have been able to judge, they are 
better fitted for Cornwall and similar climates than for the home 
counties. Most remarkable of them is Q. cleistocarpa, which, in 
the Caerhays Woods, has borne leaves 12ins. long and 3ins. to 
4ins. wide; they are greyish green with yellowish veins and 
midrib. Q. Henryi is a closely related and somewhat similar 
species with pale green leaves up to gins. or toins. long and 
I}ins. to 2}ins. wide. It differs from cleistocarpa in having 
more numerous (up to fourteen) veins at each side the midrib. 
Another of Wilson’s introductions is Q. Engleriana, a fine ever- 
green with very stout leaves up to 7ins. long and 2ins. wide, dark 
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ig green, strongly ribbed and conspicuously toothed. Q. 


sh 
ox: jon also has very strongly ribbed leaves, the larger ones 
sir. long and 3$ins. wide, very glaucous or blue-white beneath ; 


tinct and attractive oak. I am afraid these Chinese oaks 
long be rare, but should another expedition be made to 
\\ on’s old hunting grounds in Hupeh and Szechuan, an effort 
t to be made to introduce them again in greater quantity. 

The last evergreen oak I will mention is Q. densiflora, the 
“ o-bark’”’? oak of California and Oregon. Owing to its 
oitation for the rich supplies of tannin its bark contains, 
said to have become rather uncommon in many of its native 
nts. Certainly it is one of the rarest in cultivation. For 
1y years there were only two trees in the country, both at 
vy; but recently Mr. F. R. S. Balfour of Dawyck and Major 
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Lionel de Rothschild have interested themselves in its re-intro- 
duction. The larger tree at Kew is about 3o0ft. high, witn a smooth 
greyish trunk, carrying a dense head of branches and leaves, 
the latter being 3ins. to gins. long, half as wide, sbining dark 
green above, clothed, like the young twigs, with a thick down 
underneath, which at first is white, then pale brown, finally 
falling away and leaving the lower surface smooth and glaucous. 
There is no handsomer evergreen species than this and, although 
slow-growing, it is perfectly hardy and healthy at Kew. When 
young, however, it needs some care, as in that state it grows late 
in the season and its young shoots are apt to be cut back in 
winter. So it is all the better if, for the first few years, some 
protection during hard frost can be given. It will deserve this 
amount of attention. 


BLACK PIG 


By Sir ARTHUR Hazcericc, Br., President of the Large Black Pig Society. 


- HERE is no doubt that in the early centuries the East 
was far in advance of the West, and the ancestors of 
our Large Black breed of pigs had acquired considerable 
fame and popularity when the native swine of England 
were little known. The merits of these Eastern pigs 

in course of time brought them to our shores, and, with our 

equable climate and good pastures, a small nucleus in the hands 
of skilful breeders laid the foundation of the third largest pedigree 
stock-breeding society in the world. Although the origin of the 

Large Black dates far back into history, the breed as we know 

it to-day is a well blended fusion of the eastern counties Large 

Black with the variety from the western counties of England ; 

and so well have the breed-makers carried out their work that 

the uniformity of type speaks volumes for the skill employed 
in creating this desirable specimen of the race of swine. Since 
its incorporation into a pedigree breed society in 1899, the Large 

Black Pig Society has sent animals to all parts of the world. 

It now has a membership of over 1,900 breeders ; while, at the 

last census of pedigree stock taken by the Ministry of Agricul- 

ture, out of a total pedigree pig population of some 76,411 pigs, 
no fewer than 30,493 were Large Blacks. 

No breed could achieve such popularity without genuine 
merit. Whether it is for the production of pork or bacon, 
the Large Black pig is equally good. The Large Blacks are the 
holders of the Whitley Challenge Cup, presented at the London 
Dairy Show for the best bacon from six pigs of a breed, and they 
have won this cup ever since it was first offered, in the face of 


keen competition. Again, this breed is particularly well adapted 
to the production of “ Wiltshire ” bacon, and those cuts known 
as ‘‘ Medium,” “ Fat,” or ‘‘ Lean Sizeable.” The largest 
bacon manufacturers are loud in their praise of the breed as 
well nigh “ ideal ” baconers. 

The great weight to which the Large Black was bred 
formerly has now given way to greater quality, and at an early 
age it yields a long, deep-sided carcase of 160lb. to 1golb. dead 
weight, light in the shoulder, jowl and offal, and showing a 
larger proportion of lean meat than other breeds. In a couple 
of hogs of the breed sold not long ago the dead weight showed 
a loss of only 17 per cent., which proves how economical a feeder 
it is. Recently a ‘“‘ Smithfield” gilt showed only a loss of 
14.33 per cent. between live and dead weight. 

These good qualities would be worth little if the breed 
were “ bad doers,” which is not the case. For early maturity 
and weight for age the Large Blacks come in front of any other 
breed. At Smithfield Show last December it was found Large 
Blacks had the highest average daily gain of any breed of pig, 
this working out at 1.47lb. per day. The heaviest pair of 
Black Pigs at Smithfield last year were Large Blacks, and they 
weighed 899lb. the pair at under nine months of age. 

From a financial point of view, what better investment 
could be found than to pay 30 guineas for a Large Black sow 
in farrow and to sell a young boar out of the litter at five months 
old for 200 guineas and a sister gilt for 100 guineas? Even a 
friend on the Stock Exchange might consider this investment ! 





FENTONGOLLAN RESULT. 


Owner: Mr.T.F.Hooley. Breeders Messrs. W. L. Hoskins and Sons. 


DRAYTON VALESMAN. 
Owner and breeder: Mr. T. F. Hooley. 





MAXWELLTOUN SOUVENIR 3IST. 
Owner and breeder: Mr. A. Dyson Laurie. 


MAXWELLTOUN LASSIE 18TH 
Owner and breeder: Mr. A. Dyson Laurie. 
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ASHWELL TRIREME IST. 
Owner and breeder: Captain A. Granville Soames. 


CORNWOOD SOMEDAY. 
Owner and breeder: Mr. John H. Glover. 





KINGSTON GEM. 
Owner and breeder: Mr. F. P. Brown. 


Prices paid for Large Blacks have always been good, and fre- 
quently have been extraordinary. ‘The record season for prices 
was, without doubt, 1920; at the Royal Show at Darlington 
that year 119 head of Large Blacks sold for £7,478 12s., with 
the top prices of 570 guineas for a boar, 400 guineas for a sow. 
At the Royal last year the champion boar made 550 guineas, 
and at a private sale a gilt changed hands at 500 guineas. At 
another sale in 1920 eighty-two pigs realised {£10,966 7s., an 
average of £122 15§s., with the record price of 700 guineas paid 
for a gilt of the breed. A feature of all the principal shows 
last season was the extraordinary number of Large Blacks entered. 
At the Royal Show the record entry was 348 in the Large Black 
classes, and this was the position all over the country where 
classification was provided for the breed. ‘The society alone 
gave {600 in prize money to these shows to encourage its 
members. 

As well over a third of the pig population consists of Large 
Blacks, the breed can claim a large share of the great popularity 
of this class of domestic stock. Some do not realise what a 
universal favourite the pig is—-if we do not know him well in 
his home pastures, we are all at least familiar with our morning 
rasher of bacon. Some appreciate the pigskin hide, others a 
good brush of pig bristles (although, I fear, in this respect the 
Large Blacks do not contribute their share !), while few luxuries 
are more appreciated than a joint of roast pork, and the cottager 
looks forward to his perquisites when pig-killing takes place. 
What other animal plays so many parts? Even in its anatomy 
the pig comes nearer the human being than any other form 
of stock ; more than one valuable surgical discovery was first 
made on a pig—as an old Devonshire pig-killer once said, 
“When you cut up a pig it is just the same as cutting up a 
Christian.” 

The fraternity among pig-breeders is very strong ; it brings 
all kinds and conditions of men together; a pig-breeders’ 
association is one of the most cosmopolitan in the world, and it 
links together men of the most varied creeds and theories. The 
Large Black pig adapts himself to all; he is a most amenable 
creature. Whether fed on potato-peelings and scraps in a 
cottager’s sty, or on vitamines and meals, with the correct 
albuminoid ratio, on a University experimental farm, the Large 
Black thrives equally well. A sound pedigree herd can be reared 
on a small holding of 13 acres as well as on the big estate. 

A hardy constitution and comparative immunity from 
common disorders are greatly to be desired qualifications in 
the commercial pig of to-day. Both these qualifications are 
to be found in this breed, while they are practically impervious 
to the heat of the sun, which greatly adds to their popularity 
in hot climates. 


KIBBEAR LADY ALLIES 
Owner and breeder: Mr. W. J. Warren. 


A few words as to the prolificacy of the breed. ‘The Large 
Black, in this respect, I am sure, stands in the foremost rank, 
for in a well known herd of pedigree Large Blacks four sows 
had fifty-three pigs between them, the litters being eighteen, 
thirteen, eleven and eleven respectively. Many similar cases 
could be quoted, but the following is worthy of mention. A 
four and a half years old sow had twenty in her last litter, her 
smallest litter being twelve pigs and the litter average being 
sixteen. Another good record for four Large Black gilts, aged 
fifteen months, was—-for their first litters—thirteen, eleven, 
eleven and ten, all healthy, strong piglings. The sows are 
good mothers with plenty of milk to feed their large families. 
This marked prolificacy is one of the reasons why the breed 
is so popular for crossing purposes; the boars are good stock- 
getters, and the sows—besides being prolific and deep milkers— 
are remarkably docile and easily handled. ‘This docility is a 
characteristic of the breed, which produces quality. The pigs 
are “ kind-natured,” and therefore naturally contented grazers. 
No breed does better on grass than the Large Blacks ; but one 
need hardly add that, in common with most kinds of stock, 
to obtain satisfactory results the grass—however good it may 
be—must be supplemented with concentrated foods. 

I am glad to say, in all parts of the country one again sees 
Large Blacks kept in the pastures, or what some people call 
“the open-air system,” which is not only the natura! and 
original, but also the most economic and the healthiest way 
to keep a pig. 

In reference to the Large Black Pig Society itself, I do not 
think any society has ever gone ahead more quickly. This is 
undoubtedly because the breed for which they are working is 
an investment for the stock-breeder and one which has borne 
the test of time. Among other signs of progress may be men- 
tioned the publishing of a quarterly Journal, edited by Mr. 
Walford Lloyd and devoted to the interests of the Large Black, 
and giving sound advice on pig-keeping generally. There 
are branches of the society springing up all over the country 
which hold their own collective shows and sales, besides doing 
other work to popularise the breed at home. With beauty, 
utility and wealth, so well combined as they are in the Large 
Black pig, there is little reason to doubt that the breed «z// 
progress, for the affairs of the society are managed by a vigorous 
and most enterprising council composed of the foremost 
breeders. In Mr. W. J. Wickison they possessed the keenest 
of keen secretaries who watched over the interests of the society 
at its headquarters at 12, Hanover Square; his sudden death 
is a great loss to the society, but the council can be trusted 

to carry on the work with ‘‘ Progress and Advancement of the 
Breed ” as their motto. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TH WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sr —The new proposed Act has passed out 
- House of Lords to the House of Com- 
. It will, if passed, do away with all former 
Ac. and, generally speaking, be a great benefit 
to -ds—and to the public ; but certain clauses 
re. re careful consideration and_ possible 
arn. idment. The close season—for all birds 
ot! than game—in Schedule II is from 
M- ch 1st to August 31st (woodcock from 
Fe ruary 1st to September 30th). Under this 
sci). dule come all duck and snipe. As mallard 
anc teal, which are the principal “ duck ” 
ab: it in August, are full winged and fit for 
foc |, and further, by September 1st have moved 
ofi ‘he places where they bred, one fails to see 
why they should not be shot in August if it 
be so desired. The same applies to the snipe. 
Why should it not be shot in August when 
grouse driving or walking-up ? The golden plover 
is not included, and yet probably is a far rarer 
bird in August than the above-named. ‘The 
lap wing may be shot after August 31st but its 
eggs not sold after May 1st. Foreign plover 
eggs should, in common fairness, be prohibited 
from sale, too, after that date. Section 7 (d) 
prohibits the use of any decoy, braced or 
tetliered—this, if passed, will prohibit the use 
of a tame wood- -pigeon as a decoy, and it is 
certainly far more effective than a stuffed one, 
and pigeons do great damage to our crops. 
Section 8 (6) deals with taking birds alive for 
sale, unless licensed ; we shall, therefore, have 
Government licensed bird-catchers—perhaps 
a lesser evil than the unlicensed are.  Sec- 
tion 8 (3) prohibits anyone taking or killing 
any bird on a Sunday. This is clearly absurd 
and wrong. Is one’s gardener or the market 
gardener to see his peas or stone fruit or straw- 
berries eaten all Sunday and not act? Is the 
farmer to see rooks dig up his early potatoes 
or eat his corn and not shoot, or the keeper or 
poultry owner to sit and watch birds taken 
at his coops or runs and wait for Monday to 
come? Prohibit the public from Sunday bird 
shooting if desirable, but exclude owner, 
occupier, or his servants. It would be hard, 
too, on the week-end wildfowler, for whom 
Sunday is often his one free day. In the 
Schedule I (birds protected at all times) 1 
would be better to name the species of falcons, 
hawks, etc., included ; the words ‘‘ Hawk (all 
species except Sparrow Hawk) ” are vague to 
many. This Bill, when passed and amended, 
should be the one and only law of the land, 
and county councils should not be able to make 
special protection laws for their county, except 
in the case of bird sanctuaries. ‘To take an 
instance, the lapwing is protected in some 
counties aJl the year round and not in the next 
county. It is not protected in Ireland or on 
the Dutch coast, so the only result is that the 
inhabitants of one area increase the number 
killed and sold for food in another, and to the 
profit of that area. Further, what is the shore 
netter to do with lapwing which get into his 
net in a protected area? The lapwing eats 
injurious grubs and insects ; it also consumes 
beneficial ones impartially —P. R. M. 


THE BOX TREES AT BECKFORD HALL. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Beckford Hall, near Tewkesbury, which 
has just been in the market and was the subject 
of historical interest in your advertisement 
columns for some weeks in August and Septem- 
ber, has, as is well known to many, a unique 
avenue of box trees about 11oyds. long in its 
grounds and reputed to be 800 years old, and 
probably planted early in the twelfth century 
there. According to some authorities it has 
not its equal in the British Isles. Buxus 
sempervirens (box) is described by one authority 
as being, according to accurate observation, of 
remarkably slow growth, taking twelve years 
to grow rft., or seventy-two years to reach the 
height of a tall man, and is a native of the West 
of Asia. They are very ancient known trees, 
being mentioned as far back as 712B.c., when 
Isaiah mentions them (Isaiah xli, 19 and 
Ix, 13). I had three months’ sojourn at Beck- 
ford in April, May and June, 1896, and often 
visited Beckford Hall, which is situated in 
close proximity to the church. The then vicar 
(Rev. J. Gough) kindly informed me of its 
history, saying, there was an Augustine Priory 
on the site of the present Beckford Hall. The 
monks, he said, were attached to St. Barbe-en- 
Ange, France. At the suppression of alien 
houses Henry VI annexed the monastery at 
Beckford to his foundation of Eton College, 


and it is believed that the Augustine monks 
mentioned above built Beckford Church and 
the daughter church at Aston-under-Hill. The 
latter church is dedicated to St. Barbara, to 
whom the house in France—from whence the 
monks came to Beckford—was dedicated.— 
Husert Burrows. 


{ 
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NASTURTIUMS AND APPLE TREES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—-Some years ago I read in CouNTRY LIFE 
that nasturtiums would drive away American 
blight. Having several apple trees infested 
with this, I tried the remedy. For three or 
four years I have sown a few nasturtium seeds 
at the base of each tree. Not only has the blight 
entirely disappeared, but the rather ugly trees 
are turned into things of beauty, their trunks 
being covered for months with ‘the beautiful 
glowing flowers, which by September invade 
the branches and hang down in graceful 
festoons.—J. SATCHELL. 

[It is best to plant seedling nasturtiums 
about 6ins. in height. We have personally 
tried the experiment, with most satisfactory 
results.—Ep.] 


THE WINNINGTON HALL VASES. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—As the one who was responsible for 
making the Winnington Hall vases in Wedgwood 





if they see the watcher. As the tunnel is very 
narrow, the bird is obliged to come out back- 
wards : he naturally does not wish to be caught 
in that position. If the parent birds detect 
the presence of a possible enemy when they 
return to the nest with a lizard, or small fish, 
or insect, they face the stranger, swallow the 
object they are carrying, and go off for more. 
The hen kingfisher lays from six to eight glossy 
eggs. When the young kingfishers are hatched 
they begin at once to complain; they shriek 
from dawn till dusk, when the sounds die 
down to a steady drone of discontent, which 
rises to a shriek if the tree is shaken. The 
parents do not sleep in the breeding chamber 

the young depend on their hissing cries to 
frighten their enemies. In Australia, where 
the birds do not have to face a cold winter, 
the kingfisher is very plentiful, but is a paler 
colour and therefore not as beautiful as ours. 
—H. Mrrroy. 





AUSTRALIAN FISHERIES. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I was much interested in the account 
of the Nova Scotia fisheries which appeared 
in a recent issue of Country Lire. The 
methods employed by fishermen in Australia 
differ considerably. Many of the choicest 
varieties of the fish that abound in Australian 
waters are taken in Bass Straits. They are 
netted in the ocean and reserved in pens for 
the supply of the market at will. It is found 





A PEN FOR SEA-FISH IN VICTORIA. 


black basalt, that were supplied through Mr. 
Darcy Braddell, I may be permitted just to 
call your attention to two points which, I 
think, will be of interest to you and to some 
of your readers. You stated in your article 
on Winnington Hall that the vases were from 
old designs. This is not quite correct. The 
inspiration was from the old designs, but 
they are new in shape, dimensions, line and 
proportion, as well as in the arrangement of 
ornamentation. There is also a note saying 
that nothing like them has been made since 
the days of Josiah Wedgwood. It is a fact— 
of which we are, of course, naturally proud— 
that Josiah Wedgwood himself never made 
anything so large or so elaborate. These vases 
are distinctly a triumph of the present epoch. 
—Harry Barnard (Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons, Limited). 


THE KINGFISHER’S NEST. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Now the leaves are falling, birds’ nests 
are more easily detected. The kingfisher’s 
nest is at the end of a tunnel in the root of 
an old tree, the heap of powdered wood which 
he has scraped out in making the nest, uncon- 
sumed food, pellets of bones, and droppings, 
compose a vile-smelling mass which is not 
easily missed. Having located a nest in the 
autumn, it will be much easier to see one in 
the spring, because they are all much alike. 
The birds are shy, and will not enter the hole 


that after a few weeks in these enclosures 
the market value of the fish is raised by several 
shillings a case. In the picture I send, the men 
are making a draught for marketing in the 
pens at the Lake’s Entrance, Victoria. Un- 
doubtedly there is room for a large develop- 
ment — the fisheries industry in Australia. 


—<J, 


RARE FISH IN THE IRISH SEA. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—On September ist a fine specimen of 
the opah or king fish was captured in the Irish 
Sea, being extremely rare on the western coast 
of England. ‘The specimen weighed 6olb., 
and for its size the fish is very heavy, the skin 
feeling like lead when handled. In death the 
red fins and tail still showed, but the beautiful 
iridescent colours of the body, with the silver 
spots as large as half-crowns, had faded, to 
become the colour of hammered silver, three 
days after death—H. W. Rosinson. 
BIRDS AND GREEN PEAS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In reference to H. T. C.’s letter hereon, 
I have noticed the discrimination of birds to 
different ranks of peas. I am under the impres- 
sion that it is the marrowfat sort of pea that 
they attack. ‘These are a softer and sweet 
pea and somewhat later, when the birds have 
pretty well done their nesting. Can H. T. C. 
verify this ?—E. A. R 
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‘© I WISH I COULD GET OUT.’’ 


THE FOX AND THE FOX-TERRIER. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—You showed last week a picture of a fox 
cub reared by a cat. My tame fox Hubert, of 
which I am sending some snapshots, was dug 
out in Ireland early last May when about a 
fortnight old, and he also was reared by 
a cat; he has since come with me to Scot- 
land, where he runs about at large; but he 
never seems to go very far afield, and though 
out most nights, he always appears from the 
same rhododendron bushes when called and 
takes his food from my hands. His chief com- 
panions, as the photographs show, are a red 
chow and a fox-terrier, and he plays with 
them just like a puppy. When I want to catch 
him he follows me into the house with the 
dogs, and I shut him up for a few days from 
time to time to keep him tame.—M. E. Hope 
JOHNSTONE. 





RETRIBUTION OVERTAKES A KENYA 
CATTLE THIEF. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—When T. announced one day that he had 
nearly run over a lion in his car on his way 
back from a dinner party in the suburbs of 
Nairobi, we asked him what he had been given 
to drink. It turned out to be nothing stronger 
than the local ale, which an enterprising firm 
has at last succeeded in brewing, but none the 
less we were inclined to think that he must 
have mistaken the king of beasts for some of 
the smaller fry, which are continually seen 
along the roads at night. Life in Nairobi has 
become so civilised and we are so often twitted 
by our wild and woolly friends, who live in the 
blue, on our suburban existence, that the idea 
of meeting a lion when one is in a boiled shirt 
and black coat did seem rather Gilbertian. 
However, when no fewer than four cars had met 
him on the same stretch of road and reports 
came in from neighbouring farms of oxen killed 
and cattle stampeded, we began to treat the 
matter seriously. Finally, our friend killed an 
ox close to 'T’.’s house, and we decided that the 
joke had gone too far. Only a small portion of 
the ox had been eaten during the night, so 
there seemed to be a sporting chance that Simba 
would return to finish off his meal the following 
evening. An attempt was made to follow up 
the spoor that afternoon, but when it left the 
coffee plantation it was soon lost in the bush, 
and beyond that a dense papyrus swamp did 
not promise much chance of a good field of fire. 
D. and I received an S.O.S. to bring our cars 
along, as there was no time to build a boma near 
the kill, and we were soon on the scene of 
action. Having manceuvred the two cars into 
position alongside each other, 25yds from the 
dead ox, with the headlights trained on it, we 
repaired to the house for an early dinner to 
fortify the inner man against what promised to 
be an all-night vigil. But we had not long to 
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HUBERT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


wait. The night was pitch black, but we could 
just make out the dark outline of the murdered 
ox and were painfully reminded of its presence 
from time to time, when a gust of wind wafted 
its odours towards us. Gradually we caught 
the sound of a stealthy munching—all except 
D., who had dozed off and was only brought to 
his senses by a vigorous dig in the ribs from 
Mrs. T.., who was sitting in the car behind him. 
Suddenly the light was switched on and a sight, 
which none of us will ever forget, was revealed. 
A lion’s head appeared above the carcass and 
three rifles broke the silence. He seemed not 
to have been hit and bounded away along a 
native track, which brought him broadside-on 
to one of the cars. By now we had grown 
accustomed to the darkness and could just make 
out the dim form of the thief. More shots rang 
out and an angry grunt told us that one had 
taken effect. ‘Then silence. The other car 
was backed and the lights switched on to the 
spot where we had seen him last, but they 
failed to show us the corpse we longed to see. 
There was nothing for it but to return to the 
house and make plans for the morrow over a 
rubber of bridge. Next morning we sallied 
forth at dawn, taking the precaution of driving 
the oxen in front of us through the patches of 
thick bush which covered the hillside. We 
thought we were in for an exciting morning, 
but a shout from T., ‘‘ Here he is — dead as 
mutton,” was the climax. Sure enough, there 
he was—a full-grown male lion—lying in the 
very spot where we had tried to find him with 
the head-lights the night before. We found 
four bullet wounds, but the coup de grace had 
evidently been the first shot, which had entered 
his throat and passed right along the body, via 
the heart. The brave old cattle thief had got 
it in the neck at last.—J. E. H. L. 


Oct 13th, 1925 


‘““ WHAT A LOVELY GAME!” 


SNAKE AND TOAD. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—It may interest your corresponde it 
Mr. G. V. Gordon, to know that in July I»st 
the hill-keeper on Box Hill killed a grass sna\e 
about 3ft. in length, and inside it found a 
full-sized toad, apparently intact. I am in- 
formed by a resident on the neighbouring hill 
that he has known a snake to occupy nearly 
two hours to complete the operation of swallow- 
ing a toad.—E. L. SELLIcK. 





To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In your issue of September 22nd, 
page 4o1, Mr. G. V. Gordon shows a grass 
snake trying to swallow a toad. About thirty 
vears ago I found a largish snake asleep in a 
contracted coil beneath a low-sweeping bough 
of sequoia at Wellington College. Half way 
along the snake’s body was a noticeable en- 
largement. When gently tickled with an 
umbrella handle, the snake awoke, reversed 
its internal machinery, and threw up a perfectly 
oviform black mass, covered with pale slime 
laced with blood; which effected, he hissed 
and made off at speed (all his previous action 
had been lethargic). While watching the 
rejected morsel, and speculating upon its 
nature, it projected a leg, then three more, 
and crawled away, an undoubted toad, but 
almost minus its outer skin. It made no 
blundering movements, and appeared to have 
kept its sight. Are toads the usual food of 
the grass snake? I know of no other animal 
or bird which can endure the acrid secretion 
of a toad’s skin——H. M. WALLIs. 


“SAVING THE GUNS AT MAIWAND.” 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am writing to say that the picture 
entitled ‘‘ Maiwand, 1880, Saving the Guns,” 
is at present in the permanent collection of 
pictures in the Walker Art Gallery, belonging 
to the City of Liverpool. It was painted by 
R. Caton Woodville and was purchased in 
1882.—F. JARDINE BARNISH. 





HOP-PICKING IN TASMANIA. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—With the hop-picking season in England 
just over, your readers may be interested to 
see these pictures of the pursuit as it is carried 
on in Tasmania. They will, probably, be sur- 
prised to find that the methods followed there 
resemble so closely those with which they are 
familiar in England. ‘The soil and the climate 
being favourable, the cultivation of hops is 
a considerable industry in this island State, 
whose ales and beers have a deservedly high 
reputation. Most of the hop gardens are to 
be found along the banks of the River Derwent, 
upon the estuary of which Hobart, the capital, 
is situated—Mert La Voy. 





IN A TASMANIAN HOP GARDEN. 
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THE ASTONISHING DEFEAT OF THE 
ST. LEGER WINNER 


DUKE OF YORK HANDICAP AND CESAREWITCH. 


GAIN is the most timorous of prophets humiliated by 
defeat. Really, when one comes to think of Papyrus 
at Doncaster and Tranquil at Newmarket last week, 

i one might truthfully describe it as a sanguinary over- 
& throw, and a horrible reminder of the folly of taking 
anything for granted on the racecourse. Only a week ago 
i suggested that Tranquil might be relied on to go from strength 
to strength, and so firmly establish herself as probably the best 
fily since the days of Sceptre and Pretty Polly. Less than a 
veek later she suffered what was bordering on an overwhelming 
defeat for the Jockey Club Stakes at Newmarket. 

It was simply an astounding thing, and as I saw her held 
and then mastered by what had been regarded, at the best, as 
only a second-class colt in Inkerman I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. Inkerman! Had not Twelve Pointer beaten him a little 
while ago in Scotland, and was not Twelve Pointer one of those 
trounced by Tranquil in the race for the St. Leger? Surely, 
therefore, placing the most elastic interpretation on “ form,”’ 
Tranquil, apparently, had nothing to fear trom Inkerman, and, 
accordingly, Lord Derby’s filly was a 3 to 1 on chance and Mr. 
Reid Walker’s colt at 100 to 6. Alec Taylor, the Manton trainer, 
was responsible for Inkerman in addition to Lord Astor’s Bold 
and Bad, and frankness would compel him to admit that he had 
more hope of Bold and Bad, providing the latter would show any- 
thing Jike the form he displays in the privacy of the Manton gallops. 

What others were in the field? Legality, the notorious 
grey colt, was there, and a few faithful folk there were who 
actually gave him another chance to show that there was just 
cause for the great expectations that had been entertained of 
him in the spring for the Two Thousand Guineas and then for 
the Derby. He had performed like an ungallant deceiver in 
both; but a little while ago he won a very minor affair at 
Windsor. I recall his trainer remarking to me at the time 
that the easy race he had would do him an incalculable amount 
of good in giving him some confidence. He certainly was a very 
highly tried horse in the early part of the year, and now he also 
finished in front of Tranquil, beating her a short head on the post 
for second place ! 

How to account for her defeat I know not. No one could 
take any serious exception to her appearance in the paddock 
before the race. Maybe she was rather lighter than at Doncaster, 
and she might not have been quite so sedate, though, for that 
matter, she is not a placid filly by nature. She gave the idea 
that she had done plenty of work in the comparatively short 
interval since Doncaster, and—well, we all thought she had only 
to go to the post to win in a canter. Instead, she had no fight 
in her when tackled, and either failed from want of the necessary 
stamina or because she was temporarily right off colour. I 
do not think Carslake was seen at his best on her. After what 
was seen at Doncaster one expected him to wait with her 
much longer than he actually did. Such tactics may come of 
holding an opposition in too much contempt. 

Sceptre was beaten for the Park Hill Stakes two days after 
winning the St. Leger, but the interval had been short. In the 
case of Tranquil she had been given a fair chance to get over her 
race at Doncaster. Can it be that the mile and three-quarters 
of the St. Leger course at Doncaster is not a true test of stamina ? 
Many most knowledgeable trainers hold to the view. Certain 
it is that it is nothing like as severe as this last mile and three- 
quarters of the Cesarewitch course. Sceptre did not run for 
the Jockey Club Stakes as a three year old. The race that year 
was won by Rising Glass, and the Derby winner of the year, 
Ard Patrick, in my opinion an_ exceptionally high-class 
Derby winner, was third, beaten eight lengths when only 
conceding the winner 6lb. Inkerman is an improved and 
still improving colt, and he must have come on a lot during 
the last three months, but I am not accepting the notion that 
he is better than Tranquil at level weights. There is something 
strangely wrong somewhere. The merits of Inkerman were 
first whispered about at one of the July meetings, and the colt, 
which had never run as a two year old, was third to Triumph and 
Silurian for the Princess of Wales’ Stakes. Silurian was con- 
ceding 24lb. to Inkerman, and they know through Silurian how 
good Tranquil is. Thus I do not hesitate to scout the form 
last week as ridiculous. 

Mention of Silurian is a reminder that Lord Derby has sold 
him for a sum well below his present value to Sefior Atucha 
of the Argentine, and the neat, blood-like, staying son of Swynford 
will proceed.there before long. Lord Derby, it seems, gave an 
option on the horse quite a long time ago for a moderate figure. 
The option was to expire after the Jockey Club Stakes, and the 
horse, having won the Doncaster Cup and the Triennial Produce 
Stakes in the interval, the deal was, of course, closed. I expect 
Lord Derby would have wished otherwise, but, at any rate, 
he has the knowledge that as a breeder he is doing much not 
only for breeding and racing in England, butin foreign countries. 
Archaic, bred by him and second in Spion Kop’s Derby, went 
to the United States. His influence is, indeed, far-reaching. 


With one exception, no really good new two year old was 
seen out at the opening of the autumn season at Newmarket. 
Bright Knight, winner of the Boscawen Stakes for Lord Astor, 
does not strike one as being exceptional, for he only just beat 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s Tippler, which has probably been 
over-rated. I did, however, find myself much attracted by 
Woodend, which, first time out, won the Hopeful Stakes for Mr. 
Barclay Walker. This is a charming colt and made a big impres- 
sion even before he won. Many good judges backed him on 
looks alone to beat the unbeaten Diophon, especially as the latter 
had to concede 14lb. to the newcomer. Woodend is a very well 
grown chestnut colt, rather above the average height, with marked 
muscular development, especially across his loins. He has plenty 
of bone, too, and as he shows a lot of quality it will be understood 
that he is an exceptional colt of character. I will go so far as 
to suggest that he is probably the best looking colt we have seen 
out this year. 

Woodend is by Lemberg from Queenlet and was bred at 
the Sledmere Stud. While Mumtaz Mahal carried off the palm 
as the best looking filly in the 1922 contingent at Doncaster, 
Woodend was generally voted the best looking of the colts. 
There was, of course, a lot of competition for him, and at 3,500 
guineas Frank Hartigan, the Weyhill trainer, bought him 
for Mr. Barclay Walker. Thus, while Mr. Reid Walker 
won the most valuable race of the week with Inkerman, his 
brother had the distinction of winning the best race for two 
year olds. 

The Manton stable, which had won the Boscawen Stakes 
with Bright Knight, by Gay Crusader, also won the Rous Memorial 
Stakes with Eton Wick, the latter in the colours of Mr. Somerville 
Tattersall, who a year ago was doing such big things with the 
brilliant fillies he had leased from the executors of the late Lord 
Manton. Eton Wick, being also a newcomer, had a considerable 
advantage in the weights, especially compared with Straitlace, 
and she won easily after swerving across the course. 

This week-end at Kempton Park there will take place the 
race for the Duke of York Handicap, and next week the Cesare- 
witch is due to be decided at the Second October Meeting. <A 
year ago the Duke of York Stakes was won by Soubriquet, 
and, notwithstanding a t1olb. penalty, she afterwards became 
a well backed mare for the Cambridgeshire. Many, however, 
thought that Poisoned Arrow, by running second, was the one that 
would win the Cambridgeshire, and he did, indeed, put up a big 
show, only to be beaten by Re-echo. Almost certainly the race 
this week-end will be accepted as providing some pointers to 
the Cambridgeshire, in spite of the supposedly overwhelming 
opposition of the French horse Epinard. Personally, I have a 
pronounced leaning to three year olds for both the Duke of 
York Stakes and the Cambridgeshire, and, following that line 
of thought, I am attracted by Pharos, Verdict, the best of the 
Aga Khan’s—say Paola or Cos—Legality and Solicitude, after 
the showing the last-named made at Newmarket last week in 
the race won by Holy Friar. I make her to have a fine chance 
on the handicap and take her to win with Verdict. 

Personally, I find the Cesarewitch easier to deal with than 

any other important race. What is wanted in a horse to win 
is so clearly defined. You must have stamina and stoutness, 
and if you can take a horse which has already done well over 
the gruelling course and distance so much the better. For that 
reason I am well satisfied that Ceylonese has every right to be 
favourite as I write. Last year as a three year old he finished 
third for the St. Leger. He went on to finish third for the 
Cesarewitch with 7st. 1b. He has 1olb. more to carry, but he 
is a year older, and the weight-for-age scale puts 13lb. between a 
three year old and a four year old over two miles in the month 
of October. I cannot help thinking he has a great chance. 
Teresina is said to be a probable winner, but she has 7st. 8lb. 
30th she and Ceylonese have the distinction of finishing third 
in their St. Legers, and now Ceylonese has only to give the 
sex allowance. He has the weight for age in hand. I think 
the Aga Khan’s filly is held safe by the favourite. 

Those that I give decided chances to in addition to the two 
already discussed are Light Dragoon, because he has already 
accomplished the task, though admittedly under a much lighter 
burden; Ceinturon; Vilna (in the same stable as Teresina) ; 
London Cry, which has steadily developed as a staying racehorse 
and is emerging through the right sort of preparation ; Miwani, 
a rather undersized horse, though a proved stayer, that ran 
fairly well in the race last year ; and, possibly, the French horse, 
Rose Prince, about which some good reports have reached nie. 
It would not surprise me to see the first and third of last year 
fighting it out, and of the two I have a preference for Sir Abe 

3ailey’s horse. 

One notes rather a change of opinion in this country in 
regard to the prospects of Papyrus. A little while ago they 
were ridiculed, but those who were most contemptuous of 
his prospects are among those who are hedging a little in case 
our horse should win. PHILIPPOS. 











ADY BEATTY has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
the well known sporting property, 
Oakley Wood estate, Warwickshire, 
extending to 261 acres, by auction 
this month. The adjoining estate, 

Ashorne Hill, four miles from Warwick, in 
the centre of the Warwickshire Hunt, a freehold 
of 445 acres, is to be sold on the same occasion, 
namely, on Wednesday, October 31st, at 
Leamington Spa, on behalf of Mr. Ronald 
Tree. The mansion is perfectly equipped, 
and the hall is one of its chief features, many 
of the rooms being panelled in oak. Illustrated 
particulars are ready. 

Holmbrook Hall, in West Cumberland, will 
shortly be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. It comprises a medium-sized 
eighteenth century residence commanding 
fine mountain views, farms and coverts. The 
property is intersected for a mile and a half 
by the Irt, which affords salmon, sea trout 
and trout fishing. It is within easy distance of 
Seascale, a first-class seaside golf course of 
eighteen holes. 

Next Wednesday at Hanover Square, 
Kinloch, Perthshire, 4,000 acres, referred to 
in the Estate Market page of September 29th, 
is to come under the hammer ; and in the same 
estate rooms on October 31st, Gelston Castle, 
Kirkcudbright, 2,522 acres, with salmon and 
trout fishing in the Dee, will be submitted. 

Shortenills Gorse, 2 modern house and 
25 acres, with stabling and a garage, at Chalfont 
St. Giles, has changed hands before the 
auction. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s 
other recent sales include South Lawn, Reigate, 
a modern residence and 2 acres; Hazledene, 
Exmouth, a leasehold house and 3 acres ; 
Mount Hall, Kingswood, a modern residence 
and 10 acres (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Constable and Maude) ; Hammerwood, Mid- 
hurst, a residence with cottages and 143 acres ; 
Coombe Mavis, Chislehurst, a modern leasehold 
residence and garden (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Carter, Law and Leech); Hanham 
Court, near Bristol, a Tudor-style residence 
and 48 acres (in conjunction with Mr. A. 
Victor Osmond); Old Park, Devizes, a 
Georgian residence and 62 acres; Boughton 
Hall, Send, Surrey, a Jacobean residence and 
about 30 acres; Batchworth Hill House, 
Rickmansworth, an ivy-clad house with 1 acre ; 
Hedsor, Bourne End, the well known residential 
estate of 470 acres; Woodhurst, Crawley, 
including the mansion gardens, woodland, 
parkland, accommodation land and cottages, 
in all about 130 acres; Woodcock House, 
Warminster, an old-fashioned residence and 
4 acres (in conjunction with Messrs. Hughes 
and Son, Bristol) ; and Bankton, Kingswood, a 
modern residence and 3 acres adjoining Walton 
Heath golf course. 


PLACE ”—‘*‘ HOUNDSTALL ”’ 
SOLD. 


"THE sale of Earl’s Place, Mark Cross, 

Sussex, is announced by Messrs. Wink- 
worth and Co. in conjunction with Messrs. 
J. D. Wood and Co., with about 365 acres, 
including cottages, stabling and a garage. ‘The 
house, so far as its architecture is concerned, 
ranks as one of the best of the moderate- 
sized modern country houses in the Home 
Counties. It is in the Queen Anne style, and 
is considered a masterpiece of the late Mr. 
Alwyn Ball. Messrs. Winkworth and Co. 
offered the estate of 437 acres by auction some 
months ago, when several lots were disposed 
of, and the present sale completes the disposal 
of the estate. There was an appreciative 
article on this house in Country LIFE some 
time ago, when it was known as “‘ Houndstall.”’ 

The _ illustrated article appeared in 
Vol. XLIII (page 108). The house is built 
of small Dutch bricks of a light reddish tint 
with greyish hue as well, and Portland stone 
is employed for the dressings. Richly coloured 
reddish brown tiles add to the harmony of 
the general colour scheme of the house. The 
porch is circular, partly supported by stone 
villars, and the hall, approximately 2g9ft. by 
15ft., has a vaulted ceiling and a gallery resting 
on black marble columns, having carved white 
marble capitals with bronze enrichments. 
The walls are panelled to a height of 7ft. in 
ebony and silver grey sycamore. Marble has 
also been used in the corridors and elsewhere, 
and the drawing-room floor, like others through- 
out the house, of polished oak, has an elaborate 


“ EARL’S 
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HOUSES AND FURNITURE 


border Black and green marble and other 
exquisitely designed mantelpieces may also be 
mentioned, the entire residence being of 
singular beauty in a situation worthy of it. 

Gunthorpe, Oakham, belonging to the 
late Mr. Charles Henry Dixon, M.P., whose 
death occurred recently, has been privately 
sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. It is 
one of the best known houses in the centre of 
the Cottesmore. ‘The property extends to 
385 acres, in ring fence, and sloping to 
a brook. With the exception of 25 acres of 
arable the remainder is grassland. 

The late Sir Charles Gill, K.C., spent a 
large sum on ‘Tappington, the Birchington 
house now for sale by order of his executors. 
by Messrs. Dibblin and Smith. As a seaside 
residence, handy for a number of golf links, 
Tappington is a very choice property. The 
house is a replica of the Georgian style, standing 
in grounds of a couple of acres, and the pric 
quoted for the entire freehold is £5,750. The 
agents suggest that Tappington can be easily 
let for the summer months for from 30 to 
35 guineas a week. It is, of course, a convenient 
and most salubrious spot to live in, both in 
summer and winter, and, while near Margate 
and Ramsgate, it is yet outside the range of 
the day-tripper and others whose visits to a 
district do not make for quietude and repose. 

The Shrubbery, Flackwell Heath, 4 miles 
from High Wycombe, a Chiltern Hills freehold, 
with vacant possession, has changed hands 
through Messrs. Harrods, Limited. 


SUBURBAN BUILDING LAND. 
RECENTLY, Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 


Partners purchased on behalf of a client 
(Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley representing 
the vendor) freehold land at Wimbledon, 
comprising about 14 acres, and bounded on 
three sides by Queensmere, Bathgate and 
Victoria Roads. The land is situate opposite 
Wimbledon Park golf course and polo ground, 
and in close proximity to the All-English 
Tennis Club. ‘The firm has now resold the 
land as a whole, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. ‘The purchaser intends 
the immediate development of it. 

With such a large lock-up of capital as 
is involved in the purchase of the Nork estate, 
near Epsom, the buyers, Halden Estates, 
Limited, do not intend to let the grass grow 
under their feet. Bricks and mortar are to 
be substituted for the grass, in fact, with all 
celerity. But not too much of the land is to 
be covered, as ten separate areas, 250 acres 
altogether, are to be permanent open spaces, 
15 acres elsewhere will be a bird sanctuary, 
and the prehistoric remains known as Tumble 
Beacon, a remnant of the Neolithic age, is 
to be dedicated to the public. The estate 
has an area of 1,320 acres, near Epsom Downs, 
and the plans for development provide for 
comparatively few houses to the acre, and 
for the allocation of sites for business premises 
and the necessary services of one sort and 
another incidental to a township of the size 
that is anticipated at the point. The sale of 
Nork Park, originally the seat of the Earls of 
Egmont, was announced in CouNTRY LIFE 
on July 21st, the buyers’ agents being Messrs. 
Osborn and Mercer, and those of the vendors, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 

Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, are instructed to dispose of accommoda- 
tion in St. James’s Square, suitable for banking, 
insurance or similar purposes. The premises 
include three floors of a famous Adam mansion 
which has been equipped for offices. 

HOLLY LODGE GATES. 
AS the Holly Lodge estate of the late Baroness 

Burdett-Coutts is to be developed as a 
building estate, there will be no use in future 
for the stately wrought-iron gates which have 
hitherto stood at two points on the property. 
They are of a most ornate character, one of 
those details which emphasised the good taste 
and more than ample means of the lady who 
for so long made Holly Lodge her favourite 
abode. The gates are in the market, and it 
is understood that they will be sold at a merely 
nominal price. As an adornment of the 
approach to some example of modern architec- 
ture the gates would have a high value. Negotia- 
tions for their sale have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Pricket and Ellis, and the Highgate 


firm is about to prepare sketches of these fre 
examples of old wrought-iron decorative ar, 

Properties just sold by Messrs. Godda-d 
and Smith include the freeholds, The Ch.'k 
Pit, Kemsing, Kent, and Marle House, Ov:- 
wood, near Redhill ; White Cottage, Shepp: -- 
ton; and the choice bijou residential freehc!d 
on the Surrey Hills at Merstham known s 
Lamberden, with garden of over an acre. .\n 
auction held by the firm in King Street, ‘ +, 
James’s, resulted in disposing of the freehc’d 
property Piperscroft, Burnham, Bucks (wi h 
vacant possession), for £6,500. It is a creeper- 
ciad residence with stables, garage and far.n 
buildings, and gardens and orchard, in <ij 
about 134 acres. 

Two pleasantly situated country hous.s 
just sold by Messrs. Thake and Paginton ae 
Coombe House, Chieveley, a genuine Queen 
Anne residence with stabling, garage, electric 
light, central heating, and 3 acres of land, 
sold on behalf of Major Stanham to Mr. F. T. 
Dallin; and The Paddocks, Highclere, an 
old-fashioned cottage residence, with 4 acres. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock have 
sold the freehold known as Bretford House, 
situate between Rugby and Coventry, which 
was withdrawn from auction last month. 
This residence stands on a hill above the 
village of Bretford, in grounds of 4 acres, and 
the accommodation includes garage and stabling. 

Clayton Court, East Liss, three miles from 
Petersfield, with 27 acres, has been sold 
privately in advance of the auction by Messrs. 
Marten and Carnaby for £11,000. 

Besides the steady stream of sales of 
small houses in Epsom, Dorking, Leatherhead 
and adjoining towns, Messrs. Chas. Osenton 
and Co. notify the private treaty disposal of 
the following : The White House, Stoke Hill, 
Guildford ; Westward Ho! Abbots Wood, 
Guildford ; Merrow Rectory, near Guildford ; 
Manor Lodge, Milford (with Messrs. Harrods, 
Limited) ; new houses on the Bramley Grange 
estate, near Guildford ; a house near Gomshall ; 
Hill View, West Dorking; and Home Farm, 
Effingham. 


AN £800 WRITING TABLE. 


LORD D’ABERNON’S sale of old French 

and English furniture at Foley House, 
Portland Place, by Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, 
was highly successful, and excellent prices 
were realised. Some of the principal items 
were as follow: A Louis XVI tulipwood and 
inlaid mahogany occasional table, £135; a 
3ft. tulipwood and_ parqueterie escritoire, 
£220; a pair of Chippendale settees, £78; 
a Louis XVI inlaid and mahogany tulipwood 
bonheur du jour, £52; a Louis XV occasional 
table, £290; a Louis XV inlaid secretaire, 
£340; a Louis XV writing table, 5ft. roins. 
wide (signed Dubois), £800; a Louis XV 
mahogany writing table, £170; a Louis XV 
parqueterie serving table, £80; a set of six 
satinwood Hepplewhite chairs, £75 ; a similar 
set of ten chairs, £115; a French eighteenth 
century armchair, £46; an early fifteenth 
century Italian primitive by Symone di Croci- 
fissi (from the Nemes Collection), £240; a 
Louis XVI ormolu clock, £90; an eighteenth 
century French terra-cotta bust of “‘ A Gentle- 
man,” £62; and a terra-cotta bust of Marie 
Antoinette, £70. The most important item 
was a very fine Louis XV commode, which 
attracted great interest, but it was eventually 
withdrawn at £950. The attendance was 
large, English and French buyers being well 
represented, and competition among the latter 
was very keen. It was clear that there is a 
good demand at the present time for old French 
furniture, and that high prices can be obtained 
for genuine specimens. 

Among the prices realised at a sale of the 
contents of Knight’s Ridge, Pembury, near 
Tunbridge Wells, were the following: Inlaid 
mahogany chest of drawers, £11 ; Queen Anne 
inlaid walnut chest, £17 ; mahogany wardrobe, 
£14 10s.; inlaid mahogany bureau, £15 ros. ; 
Jacobean oak chest, £19; two single walnut 
bedsteads, £10 and £11; Persian rug, £10; 
four coloured French prints, £14; eight-day 
grandfather clock, £16 t10s.; another tall 
clock in pine case, £26; mahogany pole 
firescreen (Petit Point needlework panel), 
£29; mahogany spoon back armchair, £20; 
mahogany china cabinet, £18 10s.; Queen 
Anne stool, £9 10s.; a set of eight walnut 
dining chairs, £16; and Rockingham tea 
service, £21. Messrs. Battam and Heywood 
conducted the sale. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


SOME CURIOUS PARTRIDGE LAND. 

NE of the consequences of the slump in farming 
profits appears to be that fences are not receiving the 
amount of trimming which more abundant labour 
would ensure. Lately I have been paying a visit to 
a place in Warwickshire where the immense size of 
the hedges could not fail to attract notice, and of course envy 
on the part of those whose driving operations are hampered 
by the scanty kind. They were not only high, but wide at base 
ail excessively dense, briars entangling all the lower branches. 
Though rabbits were decidedly numerous, they had not made 
them bare next the ground. Such conditions may be assumed 
to be extremely favourable for partridges, a conclusion which 
received frequent confirmation from the constant rising of 
coveys, all of which seemed to average about seventeen birds 
apiece. Such a result in such a season, on a shoot, moreover, 
untended by a keeper, is quite remarkable, and all the more so 
when one remembers that magpies and rooks are nowhere more 
numerous than in the Midlands. Cultivation conditions were 
very mixed. There was plenty of arable, but fully as much 
pasture, and there were many areas of scrubland clothed with 
briars, coarse grass and other weeds, while on neglected bits of 
ploughland the creeping thistle had become the sole crop. 
Poaching for rabbits was a favourite local amusement, fields 
were unbushed, the land was so heavy a clay that ploughing 
is perforce limited to the few weeks when the ground has 
become workable but before it has wetted to a state of 
mush. All told it is a very peculiar area from the game point 
of view, the steeply undulating contour being perhaps its most 
conspicuous feature. Taking everything into account, it would 
hardly be classed as good partridge land, yet this it undoubt- 
edly is by the soundest of all tests. The secret may be the 
leaving of a good stock, but this is true everywhere. 


DOWNLAND SHOOTING CONDITIONS. 


To anyone, like myself, who is par- 
ticularly attracted by the rough order 
of shoot, an unusual style of ground 
such as that above referred to offers 
material for brief analysis. Perhaps no 
situation could better exemplify the 
health-giving attributes of shooting. 
A moorland type of country, varying 
from 4ooft. to 7ooft. elevation, with sea 
vistas on one side and typical airman’s 
views on the other, these feasts for the 
eye were seasoned with invigorating air, 
its chillier searchings tempered by the 
hot flow of blood which comes with 
brisk walking on springy turf. As 
for game, there is a singular variety, 
bearing in mind the bleakness of the 
hill-tops. In the creases of the Downs 
there is many a sheltered valley or 
coomb so undermined by rabbits that 
care has to be taken where the feet are 
planted. Hares are constantly in evi- 
dence, while partridges are decidedly 
thicker thana sprinkling. More than this, 
they get up with a swerve and a swing 
which carries them round the hillside, 
perhaps offering to the lower end of 
the line something about as tall as the 
most enthusiastic among pheasant shots 
could demand. And most remarkable 
of all is the satisfactory number of 
pheasants which make their home on 
these hills, using the dense scrub in lieu 
of more natural seeming woods. Patches 
of cultivation are not absent, so that 
really all that can be demanded in the 
interests of game is here present, and 
that under conditions the most sporting 
and adventurous. One looked in vain 
for the sheep which by tradition dwell in 
these high places, and wondered whether 
some at least of the attractive covert had 
gained its hold in consequence of con- 
ditions which have brought ruin to our 
greatest industry. What is quite certain 
is that England hardly anywhere offers 
better opportunity to skilled game- 
keeping than here awaits the seizing, and 
this, be it understood, within easy motor 
reach of important coastal towns. 


SUSSEX DOG TRIALS. 


The Kent and East Sussex branch 
of the Utility Gun Dog Society held JEAN 


some interesting trials on the 2nd inst. near Berwick. This 
organisation is one whose doings will merit close attention, 
for its running is in the hands of practical trainers and handlers 
whose ideal is utility unhampered by any effort to achieve style 
beyond the point where it ceases to be an expression of good 
working powers. The venue of the tests was one of the most 
inspiring bits of country which beautiful Sussex possesses 

ina word, the summit of that range of downs which lies behind 
Newhaven. Conditions for the showing of game on such an 
occasion as this were mildly perplexing. Of ordinary covert 
there is none, but in its place dense and tangled growths of 
gorse and bramble such as in the ordinary way demand the 
services of persistent and courageous spaniels to push out what 
lies hidden. But the animals in attendance, whether retrievers 
or spaniels, were to be tested solely as retrievers, and their 
nerves could not have stood the racket of seeing the right kind 
of dog for the work pursuing its energetic and noisy quests. 
Hence the shooting obtained was limited to the game that could 
be put up by ordinary walking, and this without beaters of the 
sturdy type which will push through such jolly little patches of 
tangle, these from a distance looking like innocent grazing land. 
However, as is usual on such occasions, the judges paid greatest 
regard to the manner in which the various competing dogs 
addressed themselves to the tasks presented. For the first 
or Ordinary Members’ Stake they awarded first prize to Mr. J. 
Blackburn’s Labrador bitch Jean, second to Mr. A. Higgs’ 
Audacious of Scadbury, a handsome English Springer dog, 
third to Mr. George Goatley’s Labrador bitch Roughland 
Duchesse, with reserve to Mr. A. I. Constable’s Belle Croft 
Stella and certificate of merit to Mr. I. Inman’s Danehurst 
Hopeful, both Labradors. In every case the handlers were also 
the trainers and owners of their charges. The Honorary Members’ 
Stake brought into the field five competitors, owned by sportsmen 
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WHERE THE TRIALS WERE HELD. 





WINNER AND SECOND IN THE FIRST STAKE. MR. BLACKBURN’S 
(LABRADOR) AND MR. HIGGS’ AUDACIOUS (SPRINGER) 
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and handled by themselves or their nominee as the case might 
be, among them being Dr. MckKechnie’s celebrated Labrador 
Saffrons Bob. After a varied test, both in the positive sense 
of work done and in the negative of resisting temptation, the 
awards were announced as follows: First to Major Bagnall’s 
Major of Ryall (Labrador) ; second, Colonel Winch’s Lowerwood 
Vigor (a flat-coat which has been illustrated in CouNtRY LIFE 
as a fine specimen of the breed); third, Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
Sable Snake (Labrador). Saffrons Bob had to be content with 
a certificate of merit in consequence of getting too excited in 
presence of a fluttering partridge. 
EAST AFRICAN SPORT. 

“HH. A. T.’’ writes: ‘ The first impression, and one may 
say the lasting impression, on reading Captain W. T. Shorthose’s 
“Sport and Adventure in Africa’ (Seeley, Service and Co.) is 
that of the spirit of youth and the joy of living that pervades 
the volume. The adventures and safaris of this young officer are 
written with just that spirit of ingenuousness that is so much 
more pleasant than the dry as dust chronicles of big-game hunters 
and Service men as usually served up to a long-suffering public. 
Captain W. T. Shorthose’s book is a record of twelve years of big- 
game hunting and fighting in different parts of tropical Africa. 
Elephant, lion, rhino, buffalo, all fell victims to his rifle at one 
time or another during his travels, and many exciting incidents 
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are recorded in quite an unemotional way. It was during a 
trip to the Kyanwanzi district that Captain Shorthose met 
with a very big adventure with a bull elephant. <A brain shot 
from a .318 followed by a heart shot did not do much goud, 
as both vital parts were missed ; followed some shots fron, a 
.470, and then things began to happen! The beast chargec-— 
at 5oyds. a frontal brain shot was attempted, the safety ca‘ch 
was off, and the hunter was caught by a blow from the elephan.’s 
trunk. ‘Smudged’ from place to place, squashed and beat«, 
the author was finally hurled into the air, and lucky he wis 
to land on his feet. The elephant providentially turned | is 
attention to the .470, which he found on the ground, ar, 
proceeding to tear that to pieces, gave the victim of his spite 
a chance to crawl away badly smashed up. Arising out of tli's 
incident the following advice is tendered to those who wou'd 
hunt elephant: (1) Do not hunt dangerous game in Uganca 
when and where the grass is in its tallest and thickest growt 1. 
(2) Use as heavy a rifle as you can handle, with comparative y 
new ammunition. He at once writes to his gunmakers (Lancastc:) 
for a .577 heavy bore rifle! Very good advice, undoubtedl 
but still our instructor doesn’t seem to have been too bad), 
off with a .318 and a .470. To anyone keen on African spor., 
and more especially to those fortunate or unfortunate enoug 1 
to have served in Africa during the last world war, these 
reminiscences can be cordially recommended.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE SOILING SYSTEM APPLIED TO DAIRYING. 


'T present there are many reasons for urging a wider use of the soiling 
system. It is infinitely preferable to that laying down the arable 
to grass which many farmers are carrying out and many more 
have under contemplation. We are assuming that it is impossible 

under present conditions to prevent an increasing number of agricul- 
turists curtailing their cultivation of cereals and going in more for 
livestock. Should they do that, it is equally to their interest and that 
of the country that instead of letting cultivated fields drop back into 
prairie they should follow the Danish example and use the plough to 
provide food for animals. It is the Harper-Adams College at Newport, 
Shropshire, that, among scientific institutions, has done most to bring 
this home to the British public. Professor J. Brown, the Vice- 
Principal, has proved the case both by writing and experiment. His 
Second Report on the subject, first published in 1919, has gone to a 
third edition, and the agricultural experts have backed him up in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture and elsewhere. But far more 
publicity will be required to convert a country wedded to the four- 
course system which has held the field since the day of Coke of Leicester. 
No one questions its value during the conditions that prevailed at its 
introduction, The argument is only that the times have changed 
and we have failed to change with them. ‘The four-course system came 
into being at a time when labour was cheap, hours long and prices high ; 
to-day the well founded complaint is that labour is dear, hours short and 
prices insufficient to meet the cost of cultivation. ‘The four-course 
system was invented so that all preceding tillages should be calculated 
to clean the ground and prepare it for growing cereals, out of which 
the income of the farmer was chiefly derived. 


SOILING AND CEREAL CROPS. 


In his very elaborate Report, Professor Brown gives a tabulated 
list of the first crops of the year and also of the second. Plot A was 
sown with giant rye and winter vetches on September 2oth, and the 
time of cutting was between May 8th and 31st ; on Plot B giant rye and 
field peas were sown on February 4th and cut between June 1st and 12th ; 
on Plot C winter oats, winter barley and winter vetches were sown 
on September 28th and cut from June 13th to 30th. In like manner 
the other plots were arranged so that they would be ready for use when 
the previous crop was exhausted. The first crops on five of the plots 
were ploughed up and cabbages planted so as to provide green food 
from October 1st to February 16th, the remaining three plots being 
sown with mixtures in the autumn to provide the first crops of the 
following year. We quote this as an example of the manner by which, 
under the soiling system, green food may be provided all the year 
round. 

Writing in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture in November, 
1920, the Professor describes a method of preparing land for cereals by 
preceding them with a soilage crop. The mixture was in the proportion 
of one bushel of beans, half a bushel of maple field peas, half a bushel of 
vetches and two bushels of Clemrotheray or Duns oats. It is claimed 
that the crop cleaned the land by smothering the weeds and pulverising 
the soil to a fineness beyond what is possible to mechanical cultivation. 
The ground is fertilised as effectively as it could be with the use of 
artificial or farmyard manure. The Professor goes on to say that: 
“The mixture gives the heaviest yields when sown in March or early 
April, but, in Shropshire, it has been found to give very heavy yields 
when sown as late as the 5th May; 20 tons per acre of green fodder 
can be obtained from this mixture on good land.”’ 


SOILING AND DAIRYING. 


From these notes, which are not intended to exhaust the subject 
but only to stimulate interest so that many who have not previously 
done so may look into the system, it is easy to see that soiling can be 
applied advantageously to the improvement of poor pasture, a matter 
of considerable importance now, when worn-out deer parks and similar 
land are coming into the hands of practical agriculturists. The pro- 
cedure is to grow the various soiling crops, of which perhaps some of 
the many kales already in use are the most important. The field chosen 


for the purpose should lie as close to the pasture needing improvement 


as is possible, as that will obviously save labour in carting and so forth. 
The animals, if generously fed, will do the improvement themselves 
by the production of a rich manure. No cheaper or more effective 
plan for the purpose can be devised. 


A WORD ABOUT ECONOMY. 


In the case just mentioned a great saving will obviously be effected 
as the ploughing and cultivation generally deemed necessary are not 
required. On the other hand, it is established that the green food thus 
produced is cheaper than grass and gets rid of weeds. Moreover, its quality 
and feeding properties can be readily ascertained and are uniform. This 
is not the case with grass. The best pastures are both fattening and 
medicinal, and no one would suggest ploughing them up for the purpose 
of raising green crops. They are, however, small in area, and the 
ordinary grass is not anything like equal in value to the soiling crop ; 
while experience has shown that by means of the latter not only may 
the feeding be improved but at an actual decrease in expense. The 
dairy cows fed on soilage crops have been proved in the Harper-Adams 
experiments to improve in regard to their milking properties and in 
condition generally. 


STARTING A PiG FARM. 


Pig farming is at prescnt the most tempting form of agriculture, 
and the many young men who are contemplating it would do 
well to think the matter out very carefully beforehand. They 
may be assured that the prospect is good. The increase in the number 
of pigs kept in England is not at al! sufficient to meet the increased 
demand for pig products. The advantages of the pig as compared 
with other livestock are, first, that its produce comes into the market 
more quickly than any other, and, secondly, that it lays on flesh very 
rapidly. It will produce a pound of live weight more quickly than 
any other animal. The beginner will do well to follow his own inclina- 
tion in regard to the choice of breed. If he believes in the pig, that is 
more than half the battle, but whatever the breed there are certain things 
to be kept in mind. In the first place, pigs are kept to supply two 
different markets, one for pork and another for bacon. He will find 
that bigger prices are available for pork, but that these prices fluctuate 
more than is the case of those for bacon. In the heat of summer the 
demand for fat pork naturally decreases; for the rest of the year it 
is fairly steady. In regard to pork the same sort of demand is made 
as that in regard to mutton. Formerly, large joints were the most 
frequently sought after. Now a small joint is more in demand, and 
it should be the joint of a young and quickly fattened pig. The porker 
should be a quick-developing animal, ready for sale at five or six months 
old and weighing from 12o0lb. to 14o0lb. live weight, or about roolb. 
dead weight. There are districts in which heavier joints of pork are 
in fashion, but they are not large in number, and it is not desirable 
to take them into account unless the farmer is living close to the market 
where this preference is shown. A bacon pig sells most readily when 
weighing from 2oolb. to 220lb., or 140lb. to 170lb. dead weight, and 
should be ready for the table at from six to seven months. The beginner 
should bear in mind that a young pig responds to good feeding better 
than an ‘old one, and it is on that account more profitable to get them 
quickly on the market. Another point that should be carefully con- 
sidered beforehand is the method of keeping the pigs. Open air is 
now considered a sine qua non, but it is of very little use becoming an 
extremist on the subject. Fresh air and fresh grass and plenty of 
ground in a general way make for health and a good constitution. 
Only it has to be remembered that the good constitution is 
not absolutely required except in the case of animals to be bred 
from. He who breeds for the market must consider the best way 
of bringing his animals to the required weight in the shortest 
possible time. It is obvious that an animal that is to be slaughtered 
at either of the ages mentioned does not require to have the 
constitution of an animal meant for breeding. It is not wise to 
be too Spartan. The young pigs will be found very ready to take 
advantage of a shelter, and should be encouraged to do so as long as 
they get plenty of freedom in the open air when the weather is not 
unfavourable. PEASCOD. 
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